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CONTAINERS 


Large Stock on Hand 
Wide Range of Selection 


Prompt Shipment Assured 
Order Your Needs Now 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Send your rendered beeswax to us for 
highest We paying 
prices of 4114 cents in cash and 43% cents 





prices. are ceiling 
in trade. Prompt and fair settlement made. 


Shipping tags furnished on request. 
LET US SERVE YOU 






THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 















Better 
Beekeeping 
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DADANT’S FOUNDATION 











Quality Surplus For Comb and Bulk Honey 
Plain Foundation 
Crimp-wired Foundation 


Dadant & Sons 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Prompt Shipping Service 
GLASS JARS - 


We carry a complete line of “Utility” style jars 
with coated covers, lacquered, and wax paper lined. 
Price Weight 

Reshipping case of 12—2 lb. $ .42 10 lb. 


Reshipping case of 12—1 lb. .38 6 lb. 
Reshipping case of 24—¥% lb. -67 7 |b. 
Reshipping Case of 4—10 lb. .67 11 Ib. 
Reshipping case of 6—5 lb. .42 10 Ib. 
Reshipping case of 12—-2% lb. .45 13 |b. 
(No bails) 
60 LB. CANS 
Prices 


Standard square American cans, well seamed and 
soldered, with 2% inch screw cap wax board lined. 


Box of 2—60 lb. cans $1.00 
Carton of 24—60'lb. cans 7.44 
In bulk each .31 

Write for “Purchaser’s Certificate’ for cans or 


jars, if you have not already signed one. 
We also carry a complete line of other honey 


packages--Shipping Cases and Comb Honey Cartons. % 


Discounts— 
5% on $50.00 orders, 10% on $100.00 orders. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Sorry! 


We are out of queens 
for the rest of the sea- 
son. We appreciate 
your business very 
much and hope to be 
able to supply your 
needs next season. 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 






























The Situation 


During 1943, we have manufactured a normal quantity of Smokers, 
Veils and Gloves. Due to the 38% limitation up to March, quarterly 
allocations of materials and labor shortage, the production of Extractors 
has been limited. Melters and some other items are out for the duration. 















For 1944, we will have a normal supply of smokers, the most indispensable item. There 
will be some Extractors and other items, but the quantity is uncertain. At this time, the 
labor situation in this area is very critical. 


During the past season, we have had an adequate supply of wooden goods, foundation, 
containers and most minor items. We are now arranging the same for 1944. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


QUEENS 


BOOS 6686664666 6660606808°24S 


Progeny-Test Three-Banded 
Italians 


DAUGHTERS OF STOCK BRED FOR 
RESISTANCE TO A. F. B. 
Queens 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


We now have a nice lot of lumber anda 
complete stock of hives, bodies, supers, 
frames, foundation and many other items. 
Now is the time to order your needs. 





KELLE 
GLASS We again have a large stock of CANS 


ECONOMY style glass jars ready 








for quick shipment. Carton 16 square 5 gal. tin cans, 2 in. caps, 
Cartronof24 1tb. 12tbs. 70c per case wt. 54 Ibs., $5.40 

Cartonofi2 2 Lb. 9Lbs. 42c per case ie 

Carton of 6 Stlb. 10Lbs. 50c per case 

Twelve cartons of 5 Lb. $5.00 per lot WRITE FOR LABEL CATALOGUE and prices on 
Twenty-four cartons of 5 Lb. $9.95 per lot window cartons and shipping cartons. 














WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 
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FLOOR PRICE FOR HONEY 


THE need for a Floor Price for honey was 
pointed out in the September issue of Gleanings 
by Alan Root, a member of the newly appointed 
Honey Food Industry Advisory Committee which 
met recently in Washington. In this meeting, Mr. 
Lawrence Myers, of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, told the committee that he was not 
willing to commit himself to a floor for honey at 
this time. Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
source from which money would have to come if 
money was necessary to put into effect such a pro- 
gram. Instead he has been known to suggest that 
farmers be paid when bees were placed on their 
land for the purpose of pollinating legume seed 
crops—just as farmers are now paid to lime their 
land. 

The need for stimulating increased interest in 
beekeeping in order to insure increased pollinating 
of food, forage and seed crops has been pointed 
out to Commodity Credit Corporation for many 
months by the Bee Culture Laboratory and Wash- 
ington officials. Many from the honey industry 
have been to Washington and have urged them to 
support a floor for honey as a means to encourage 
increased beekeeping activity at this time. All have 
pointed out to them that the counter proposal will 
not accomplish this the country over but only in 
certain areas. 

Today, the beekeeper generally is faced with 
a crop below normal. He has had a difficult time 
harvesting a crop that was below normal due to 
labor shortage, gas, tire and other restrictions. 
When he markets his crop he is faced with a price 
control with which he is not satisfied. Is it asking 
too much that a floor of 9 cents per pound, until 
two years after the peace be given him to en- 
courage him to go ahead, to expand perhaps, at a 
time when all agriculture needs more bees for the 
pollination of food, forage and seed crops? The 
Honey Food Industry Advisory Committee as a 
whole were of the opinion that a floor for the 
price ot honey was most important at this time. 


— _ 


LEAVE AMPLE STORES 


Honey on the hives is like money in the 
bank. Reserves of honey enable the bees to build 
strong colonies to take advantage of the honey- 
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flow when it comes. The following letter from 
A. G. Woodman tells the story of substantial 
profit from reserve stores: 


“It is the same old story in Michigan, the 
great majority of bees were not in gathering 
strength when the comparatively short honey- 
flow opened in June. As you know heavy winter 
losses, at least 25 per cent among good bee- 
keepers on the average, due mostly to shortage 
of stores, followed by no early honey from 
fruit bloom and other early sources, no honey 
until June. 

I ran one little yard of 20 colonies in Dadant 
hives. Six of these had ample stores for both 
winter and spring and with a little stimulative 
feeding they were prime and ready for the 
honeyflow—gathered from 200 to 300 pounds 
of surplus. The average on this yard is about 
100 pounds.” 

The six colonies with ample stores for winter 
and spring gathered from 200 to 300 pounds each 
while the others got so little that the average for 
the yard was only 100 pounds including the heavy 
yields of those well provided. Certainly the good 
supply paid big returns. 

With honey prices higher than for several years 
there is a temptation to rob the bees too closely 
and take a chance on early nectar from willow, 
maple and dandelion. The higher the price the 
better the return for leaving plenty of stores for 
the bees. Not less than fifty pounds should be 
left on every hive and seventy-five is better. 

The first essential for successful beekeeping is 
to provide ample stores at all times. 


—_ 
ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS 


THE real essentials for successful honey pro- 
duction are few and it would seem should be 
easily understood. Among them can be mentioned 
three things of special importance which are 
commonly overlooked: 

1. Give the bees ample room in good hives. 

2. Use full sheets of foundation and replace 
poor combs to avoid an excess of drones. 

3. Leave plenty of honey for the bees. 

Given these things the average colony of bees 
will remain prosperous and can usually be de- 
pended upon to store a profitable crop of honey in 
a favorable season. 
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MILKWEED 


THE one entirely new crop to come into use as 
a result of the war is milkweed. The establish- 
ment of a large plant in Michigan to process the 
floss indicates a permanent demand for the new 
substitute for Kapok. The present demand is 
principally for the making of life preservers, but 
in peacetime it is likely to be used for the many 
other purposes for which Kapok has been utilized. 

This development promises much for the bee- 
keepers of Michigan and should insure stable 
bee pasture for a limited region. The interest of 
one man, Dr. Berkman, of Chicago, is responsible 
for bringing the milkweed to public attention. 

This result indicates the necessity of extended 
research to bring to light the commercial possi- 
bilities of many other plants whose importance has 
been overlooked. In the American Bee Journal 
honey plant garden are many fine bee plants which 
cannot become important to the honey producer 
unless some way can be found to utilize them com- 
mercially and thus justify their extensive culti- 
vation. 

It has become apparent that a sufficient number 
of bees will not be present to insure proper polli- 
nation of some farm crops unless there is bee 
pasture sufhcient to support the large outhts. The 
critical bee pasture situation thus becomes of 
public importance and justifies extensive research. 

If the same intensive study is given these other 
plants that has been given to milkweed, it is prob- 
able that others will come into commercial use 
and thus improve the bee pasture while meeting 
other urgent needs. 


ee 


HONEY MARKETING 


THE marketing of honey appears to be under- 


going a fundamental change. Honey is one 
product which the producer has long been com- 
pelled to carry to the consumer to be sold under 
his own name if he was to secure a profitable out- 
let. Under such conditions there is no uniformity 
in price and no dependable market. The result 
has been unsatisfactory for everybody connected 
with the marketing of the product of the hive. 

At last we have a number of firms handling 
honey on the same basis as other farm crops are 
handled. With central packing plants where 
honey is graded and blended, a uniform quality 
can be provided. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the industry we find a uniform price 
structure. 

In the past the packer depended for his profit 
on his ability to buy at a low price. With stable 
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prices much of the risk is removed from market- 
ing and the interests of the producer are pro- 
tected. It is to be hoped that in the future we can 
depend upon uniformity of prices for honey as 
well as for other commodities. 


. = 


THE HONEY INSTITUTE 


THE action of the Sioux Honey Association in 
voting that their entire advertising appropriation 
should be devoted to the support of the American 
Honey Institute should be pleasing to the entire 
industry. 

The Sioux Honey Association is a co-operative 
organization composed of 200 midwest honey pro- 
ducers. In supporting the Institute instead of 
advertising their own brand of honey they are 
building good will for the product of every bee- 
keeper instead of for members of the Sioux organ- 
ization alone. 

The ten thousand dollars appropriated for this 
purpose will go far to relieve the Institute from 
problems which have been faced for lack of funds 
and to open new fields of opportunity. 

If every beekeeper will support the Institute as 
generously as the Sioux group, it will be possible 
to bring the merits of honey to the public in such 
a Way as to insure a more stable market than we 
have had for half a century. 

The Institute is organized for the sole purpose 
of presenting reliable information concerning 
honey to the public. It has gained the confidence 
of large numbers of editors, teachers, cooks, 
bakers and others who have occasion to need such 
information. It is the belief of Institute supporters 
that once the public knows the truth about honey, 
no special advertising will be necessary to find 
a market. 
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PLANTING FOR BEES 


LETTERS continue to come to us asking for 
suggestions as to what can be planted to improve 
local bee pasture. There is no one plant which 
can be expected to succeed under all conditions. 
Every variation in soil or climate favors some 
plants while discouraging others. 

Sweet clover has succeeded over a wide area 
where soils are rich and alkaline, but will not do 
well on acid soils. Catnip and motherwort are 
very attractive to the bees and do well on an un- 
usual variety of soils. Purple loosestrife is easily 
naturalized along streams. Where there is much 
waste land the beekeeper can well give attention 
to the spread of good honey plants which are 
suitable to naturalization in such situations. 
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, Select young Italian queens will be available at the fellew- 
4d Li ° ” ) h 
A Iving From Bees QUEEN ing price through the summer. 


Quantity 
A new book by ai to 48 * 30 
FRANK = PELLETT 50 to 100 .65 
100 up .60 
B. J. BORDELON APIARIES : Moreauville, Louisiana 
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HONEY WANTED 


Highest ceiling prices paid in CASH. Sell us your Honey for use under the AIRLINE 
label, famous for years. Write at once giving quantity, price, etc. WE FURNISH THE 
CANS. If you care to wire or telephone, do so at our expense 


MAX AMS, INC., 376 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
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ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS 


4 
Hardy—Long Lived—Good Honey Producers—Line-Bred—Pedigreed Breeders 
Young Laying lto3 4to®9 10 or More 
QUEENS 80 Cents Each 70 Cents Each 65 Cents Each 
ia 3 Ibs. bees with queen, $4.00 
Combining the results of many years Live delivery. No disease here. Certificate of Inspection with each -— 
experience, with the latest developments and = 9. 66 = 599 
improvements in beekeeping. As the title St. Romain S Honey Girl Apiaries Moreauville, La . 
suggests, this book is designed to explain ’ 
ow a living can be made from bees. The PBB BBB PPP PP PPP PP PPP OP OPPO OOP EOL L OOO DO OO a > 
fundamentals of honey production are ex- 
plained and the reasons given for each 
necessary manipulation. Conditions under 
which beekeeping is practical as an exclusive 
business and when it is better to be followed 
as a sideline are discussed at length. 
One of the Orange Judd Farm and Garden 
Library Books; well illustrated; 300 pages; 
cloth bound. $2.00 from 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS’ 


ITALIANS ines," "CAUCASIANS 


PACKAGE BEES 


PRICES ON PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS BALANCE OF 1943 


2-Lb. 8-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 

Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 

1 to 24 ' $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.€0 $5.35 

25 to 99 .85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 

100 to 499 erp -80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 

500 up __- .75 2.50 3.20 3.85 4.65 
For tested queens double the price of untested. 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW FOR 1944 
Over 25 years’ experience shipping. Paying 43% cents a pound f. o. b. 
your station for Beeswax in exchange for bees and queens, if you have 


over 50 pounds write for shipping instructions. Truckers HEAD- 
QUARTERS, drive in 3% miles south of Weslaco on Progresso Highway. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, »:x +. Mercedes, Texas 
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Honey Servers 
Dripcut Pitchers 
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We have a small number of these 
on hand from pre-war. With ex- 
panding retail sales, this is the time 
to put one of these pitchers into your 
customers’ hands. 
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priced as follows 
16 oz. Metal Top, each 40c 
16 oz. Plastic Top, each 35c 
7 oz. Metal Top 30c 
Postage 7c extra. 
Order your supply today 
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Dadant & Sons 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


- : 75c postpaid 
- - 7O0c “ 
. - 65c 4é 4é 


= Queens shipped daily from Paducah. 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” Wax accepted in trade. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 
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Wax For the Gun 
Keeps the Axis on the Run 


—E. L. GAMBLE, Adams, New York 
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The War Call For Beeswax 


The United States Department of Agriculture says: “Here is a call to everyone 
who keeps bees. Our military forces use a lot of beeswax, right on the fighting front 
—in the protective coating on shells and fighting planes; for waterproofing; for 
cables and pulleys; in adhesive tape, in varnishes, polishes, medicines, ointments; in 
dental work; in thread for shoes and for ski polish—a million pounds a year. With 
imports curtailed and domestic supplies heavily in demand, we must depend on the 
beekeeper here at home for the beeswax.”’ 

Cull out your poor combs, save all scrapings, gather up all scraps, get rid of your 
drone combs, crooked and broken combs. At 411% cents a pound cash, and 43% cents 
in trade, it pays in dollars and cents and it is a real contribution to the war effort. 

Ship us your wax. It is needed not only for the Army, Navy and Air Corps, but for 
that bee comb foundation you will need next year; for many items of essential indus- 
trial and domestic use. 

Don’t store your beeswax where it may be lost or destroyed by fire, moth or other 
damage. Ship it to us when it is ready, including your cake wax, combs, cappings, and 
slumgum or refuse. We want both small and large shipments. We pay freight on 
100 pounds or more of clean wax. In our modern brick building your wax is safe and 
is protected by watchmen day and night, all space guarded by automatic sprinklers and 
full insurance carried on your wax, at no cost to you. We will buy your wax now or 
later, trade for supplies on your demand. 


Dadant & Sons : Hamilton, IIl. 
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Why Buy Supplies 
NOW? 


Hives, bodies, frames, covers, bottoms and 
supers are plentiful right now. Who can say 
how long they will be? So many things may 


upset plans before another season rolls around. 
Cartons are becoming increasingly “‘tight,’’ for instance, 
and might be denied for use in packing many items, 
perhaps including bee supplies. Who knows what next 
may be denied for civilian use in order to win the war. 


Now that the crop will soon be off the hives and 
marketed, look over your equipment and order your 
needs for 1944. Did you lose any honey this year for lack 
of supers, bodies or foundation? Ifso, don’t let it happen 
in 1944. Nothing could please Hitler more! 


You can get quantity discounts on supplies that lower 
the cost to you without lowering the quality. You will 
have ample time to get such equipment nailed up and 
ready for the 1944 season, if you buy this fall. You will 
be surprised at the savings you can make on quantities of 
Lewis goods now. We are busy making several carloads 


for a number of producers who have already bought for 
next season’s needs. Protect your 1944 crop. Buy now! 


Buy supplies now, but buy War Savings 
Bonds first. 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, (1) N. Y.; 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VA.; 
118 SO. LIMESTONE ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, (14) IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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BEESWAX FOR WAR USES 


Here is a U. S. D.A. release to 
newspapers and magazines calling for 
beeswax. It won’t hurt us to read it. 


The War Food Administration 
urges everyone keeping bees to con- 
serve every ounce of beeswax, as it 
is essential in the production of 
numerous war materials. 


More than a million pounds of bees- 
wax a year are needed for use in war 
products—in adhesive tape used for 
sealing shells—as waterproofing and 
protective coatings for shells, belts, 
coils, and machiney, especially when 
shipped into warm climates where 
ordinary grease would run off—and 
as protective coverings for our fight- 
ing planes. 


Beeswax is not attacked by mildew, 
and so is more satisfactory for water- 
proofing canvas than paraffin. Large 
quantities of beeswax are employed in 
war work plants for waxing cables 
and pulleys, in polishes, and in 
improving insulation. Soldiers and 
sailors require large amounts of bees- 
wax in connection with dental work. 
These are only a few of the dozen 
of ways in which beeswax is essential 
in the war. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the number 
one use for beeswax was in cosmetics 
—lipsticks, cold creams, rouge, de- 
odorants. The difficulties experienced 
by manufacturers in obtaining glycer- 
ine and other components of cos- 
metics, have curtailed the quantity 
of beeswax used in these products. 

But sun creams for tropical use 
are still essential to the war effort, 
and beeswax is in demand for use in 
camouflage make-up, and in prepa- 
rations for the face and hands, needed 
by Rangers and Commandos, to pre- 
vent their being seen by the enemy. 

Church candles have ranked as 
the second most important use of 
beeswax. Voluntarily, the Catholic 
Church authorities are cooperating in 
burning fewer candles, in using 
candles more fully and with less 
waste. 

With imports curtailed (formerly 
over half our beeswax supplies came 
from other countries) war industry 
looks to the American beekeeper to 
increase our domestic output of bees- 
wax, 

How the Beekeeper Can Help 


At this season of the year the bee- 
keeper can aid by cutting deeper 
When extracting his honey, and by 
careful handling of his wax to pre- 
vent damage by the bee moth. Deeper 
cutting alone, if practiced generally, 
could produce a million pounds of 
beeswax, or most of the war needs. 
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Another million pounds of beeswax 
that are ordinarily wasted, could be 
gathered if all beekeepers would save 
scrapings from the frames, bur 
combs, and other equipment that ars 
often thrown away by the beekeeper, 
or burned. 

Not only is the wax greatly needed, 
but burning up or throwing away 
beeswax worth 41% cents per pound 
cash and 43% cents per pound in 
trade is an expensive luxury for any 
beekeeper. 

To prevent ravages by the bee 
moth, discarded combs, scrapings 
of wax, burr combs and _ beeswax 
salvaged from abandoned colonies, if 
not melted down immediately, should 
be placed in tight containers and 
fumigated. 

Collecting beeswax is a _ patriotic 
job for 4-H elubs and other youth 
groups. Local salvage committees of 
the War Production Board also are 
cooperating in the collection of bees 
wax scrap. 

3eeswax can be sold to hundreds 
of local agents of bee supply firms, 
or direct to a substantial number of 
large buyers. The Food Distribution 
Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., can furn- 
ish the names of such buyers, or they 
can be obtained from state apiarists, 
county agents, or secretaries of bee- 
keepers’ associations. 

Food Distribution Administration, 

U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 
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CONSERVATION 
OF TIN 
By Adolf S. Carm 


The 60 pound, five gallon, tin can 
is the most used container for 
shipping and _ storing honey The 
manufacturers have the shape of this 
can fairly uniform, but when it comes 
to the openings and the screw caps 
used, most beekeepers find a_ pro 
fusion of sizes, from three inches to 
one inch. The two and one-half inch 
openings and screw cap to match, 
however, seems to be the one most 
used and best adapted to the honey 
trade. 

I did not know there were so many 
sizes of openings and screw caps until 
accumulated cans required new caps 
Selling honey to bakeries, restaurants 
and other consumers, the returned 
cans came back without caps. There 


were caps two and one-half inches and 
two and five-eighths inches wide, 
differing barely enough so that new 
ones would not fit. 

The Cook-DuPage Counties (IIl.) 
Association adopted a_ resolution 
favoring the two and one-half inch 
screw cap as the one best adapted 
to the honey trade. The Illinois Bee- 
keepers State Conference adopted the 
same resolution. 

The Bureau of Standards in Wash 
ington favors standardization, but 
they have no mandatory power to 
compel manufacturers to adopt a 
standard. The War Production Board 
does have this mandatory power. The 
can manufacturers say they are inter 
ested in obtaining the various sizes 
of caps which beekeepers may need, 
but so far this only amounts to 
supplying small amounts of the two 
and one-half inch or the two and five- 
eighths inch caps, or the three inch 
caps, ete., and few beekeepers will 
take the trouble to obtain such small 
amounts. 

The real remedy will consist in the 
Can Manufacturers Institute adopting 
a standard cap for the honey trade 
for the 60 pound cans, so that the bee 
keepers can save on cans year afte 
year, and save tin plate every year. 


Illinois. 
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MORE SUGAR FOR 
FEEDING BEES 


A recent amendment to rationing 
order No. 3 of the Office of Price 
Administration establishes procedures 
by which beekeepers may obtain an 
additional provisional allowance of 
sugar—not to exceed 15 pounds pe 
colony of bees per calendar year- 
for the feeding of bees. Applications 
for such additional allowance shall be 
made to the OPA Rationing Board on 
OPA Form R-315, and shall state (1) 
the amount of the additional pro- 
visional allowance requested, (2) the 
number of colonies of bees for which 
the allowance is requested, (3) that 
the beekeeper has obtained and used 
the allowance already provided for 
for the feeding of bees and, (4) that 
the additional sugar is required to 
prevent loss of bees. 

The amendment effective Sept. 14, 
provides that such application must 
contain the certification of the local 
USDA War Board that the additional 

ugar requested is required in order 
to prevent the loss of bees. State 
War Board Chairmen are requested 
to issue to county War Boards 
appropriate instructions for the hand- 
ling of this matter 
W. L. Nelson, Directo: 
War Board Services. 
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HONEY 


Questions and Answers on Food Dis- 


tribution Order No. 47 and 47-1 


Q. What is the this 


Order? 


purpose of 


A. The purpose of the Order is to 
permit the great bulk of the honey 
crop to be packed by beekeepers or 
commercial packers and thus find its 
way into the home. In futherance 
of this purpose, the Order definitely 
restricts the amount of honey that 


can be used in the manufacture of 
food products. 


Q. Why was the Order established? 

A. When stocks of sugar became 
scarce in 1941, many previous non 
users of honey, such as soft drink 
bottlers, ice cream manufacturers, 
and many bakers, turned to honey as 
a substitute for sugar. Existing 
stocks of honey dwindled rapidly and 
beekeepers, honey packers, and manu- 
facturers of bee supplies appealed to 
the War Production Board for a limi- 
tation order to conserve supplies of 
honey for home use. This appeal 
was granted. 

Q. How long 
in operation? 


has the Order been 

A. The initial limitation order was 
issued by the War Production Board, 
effective March 26, 1942. It was 
amended slightly by WPB on June 
18, 1942. After the War Production 
Board activities relating to honey 
were transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture, the Order was re- 
issued by the Department with little 
change in wording as FDO 47 and 
47-1, effective April 6, 1943. 

Q. How much 
Order permit an 
to use? 


honey does the 


individual or firm 


A. During the three month period 
ending June 30, 19438, and during 
each subsequent three month period 
until the Order is changed, no person 
may use in manufacturing other 
products more than 600 pounds of 
honey or 120 per cent of the amount 
used by him during the corresponding 
three month period of 1941, which- 
ever is greater. The restriction applies 
only to the use of honey in other 
products and does not in any way re- 
strict the amount of honey that a 
packer may buy or sell, or the 
amount of packaged honey that may 
be bought or sold by wholesalers, re- 
tailers, restaurants, etc., or by indi- 
viduals. 

Q. Are special quotas of 
available for the armed forces or 
other Government agencies? 


honey 


A. Without affecting his quota any 
person may use any amount of honey 
in manufacturing other products to 
be delivered to or for the Army, 
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Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
or any person or organization desig- 
nated by the Director of Food Distri- 
bution, or any agency of the United 
States Government for Lend-Lease 
purposes, as long as the use of honey 
is required by the purchaser’s specifi- 
cations or as long as honey is normal- 
ly used as an ingredient in the manu- 
facturer’s products. 

Q. A baker has developed a new 
food product involving the use of 
honey as an ingredient, but he has 
no previous history as a purchaser of 
honey. Under the Order he is per- 
mitted 200 pounds of honey a month, 
but this will be entirely inadequate 
for his needs. Is there any way he 
can obtain more than this amount? 

A. If he will certify his intention 
to continue to honey in his 
formula even after sugar becomes 
plentiful, he may request a _ special 
quota of honey covering the amount 
he actually expects to use. This should 
be submitted on Form FDO 47-1, 
which can be obtained from the Di- 
rector of Food Distribution, War 
Food Administration, Washington, 
25, D. C. Upon receipt of the form, 
properly filled out, permission may 
be granted him to obtain the quantity 
of honey he expects to need. 

Q. Are the provisions of this Order 
restricted to domestic honey? 

A. No, the intent of the Order is to 
imported honey as well as 
domestic. Any baker or other manu- 
facturer who purchases, without 
authorization, imported honey in ex- 
cess of his quota allotment is violating 
the provisions of the Order the same 
as if he had acquired more domestic 
honey than he was entitled to. 

Q. Does the Order require 
special records or reports? 


use 


cover 


any 


A. Every person, other than those 
exempted because of supplying honey 
to a Government agency, who pur- 
chases during any one month 10,000 
pounds or more of honey for use in 
manufacturing other products must 
report such purchases within 10 days 
after the close of the month by letter 
to the Director of Food Distribution, 
War Food Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., specifying the seller, 
the amount purchased, and the in- 
tended use of the honey. 

The Order also requires that every 
person subject to the Order shall 
maintain such records for at least two 
years, and shall file such reports as 
the Director may request; but so far 
no such reports have been called for. 

Q. What is the general attitude of 
the honey industry toward this Order? 

A. The honey industry as a whole 
regards this Order as one of the best 
regulations put out by the Govern- 
ment, especially for its effect on post- 
war marketing, and on the retaining 
of a fair share of the honey crop for 


home use. Since its assurance by the 
Department no appeals have been re- 
ceived from the members of the 
industry. 

Q. How much honey is affected by 
the provisions of this Order? 

A. In recent years, domestic honey 
production has averaged around 190 
million pounds a year. Perhaps half 
of the total is sold by beekeepers 
locally or at nearby towns, in too 
small lots to be affected by the Order 
This leaves slightly than 100 
million pounds a year of domestic 
honey that are affected by this regu 
lation. During the past year or two 
imported honey, which formerly 
arrived in very small quantities, has 
become a more important factor in 
the market, and ‘substantial quantities 
can be expected as long as sugar re 
strictions continue in effect. 

War Food Administration, 

Food Distribution Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 
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FARMERS MAY GET 
CERTIFICATE FOR 
SMALL ENGINES 


WFA that it has re 
delegated to Rationing Com- 
mittees of the County War Boards 
the authority granted it by the Wa 
Board to 


delivery of 


announces 


Farm 


Production assign prefer- 


ence ratings for small 
engines needed in essential food pro- 
This will apply to 


and 


duction activities. 
37,000 air 


internal 


about liquid-cooled 


combustion engines of 20 
horsepower and under which will be 
manufactured during the current pro- 
duction year. Since production of 
such engines is estimated to be suffi- 
essential needs, 
will be no State and 
established for their 


The only distribution control 


cient to meet all 
there 


quotas 


county 
distri 
bution. 
will be at the county level, where 
County Farm Rationing Committees 
certifi 


cates to farmers or operators of farm 


will issue preference rating 


machinery for hire, based on the need 
for the engine in essential production 
of crops, livestock and _ livestock 
products, poultry and eggs, and bees. 
The certificates will bear a prefe 
ence rating of AA-2, the highest 
which can be given a civilian product 
When the farmer receives such a 
preference rating certificate, he ca! 
take it to his local dealer to purcha: 
the engine. The dealer will use th« 
certificates to replenish his stovks. 
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Photo by Paul Hadley, Piggott, Arkansas 
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Bees visit the flowers for both nectar and 





TOP VENTILATION FOR 


WINTER 


By R. E. TAYLOR 
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ERTAIN beekeepers appear to be 

concerned about the welfare of 
their bees during winter as well as 
during the period of production, 
while their neighbors consider such 
items as the comfort and protection 
of bees merely a waste of time. 

I am firmly convinced that the re- 
moval of moisture from the hive dur- 
ing winter is as vital to the health 
of the bees as it would be to the 
human being under equally congested 
conditions. Top ventilation eliminates 
the formation of ice above the cluster 
during cold periods. The ice melting 
during the warmer days of winter pro- 
vides a cold shower for the bees at a 
time when they need it least. The top 
entrance is never clogged with dead 
bees, nor is it blocked with snow for 
any period of time. 

Construction of the ideal winter 
cover and top ventilating unit which 
I have used for a number of years is a 
combination of the two in a sort of 
super made out of common six inch 
house siding on the outside. This is 
nailed to a suitable frame work of a 
size to fit the top of the hive and it is 
so made that the bottom overhangs 
the hive body on all sides. The top 
is sufficiently reduced to permit a 
regular cover to telescope over it. 

Figure 1 shows a cross section of 
the construction with (a) the siding, 
and (b) the top entrance, terminating 
in a tunnel which has its beginning 
within two inches of the inside back 
wall of the hive as shown in Figure 2, 
a cross sectional side view. 
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In Figure 1 the frame work of the 
top is shown at (c) and (c) and is 
made of one inch lumber beveled at 
the top and bottom to conform with 
the sloping side walls of the winter 
top. A square of burlap is tacked to 
the upper side of this frame work, to 
provide a bottom for the leaf packed 
space above it, and at the same time 
to permit passage of air to the space 
filled with leaves and thus overcome 
dampness. Conservation of heat within 
the hive is augmented by the in- 
sulating properties of the dry leaves 
and the dead air space between them. 
The leaves filled with ice or moisture 
nullify the insulating value of the 
cover. Since the heat loss through 
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the dry air is less than for most sub- 
stances, and since the heat within the 
hive is greatest between the top of 
the frames and the covering directly 
above them, the value of a ventilated 
winter cover packed with leaves or 
other loose material is obvious. The 
value of a top entrance itself needs 
no introduction. 

In my construction I use % inch 
lumber to build a tunnel: with an 
alighting board as shown in Figure 3. 
The top board is sunk into the rear 
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frame for its thickness. The entire 
tunnel is sunk into the front frame 
at its center, so that top of tunnel 
is flush with the top of the frame. The 
siding material for the body is cut to 
fit after the frame and tunnel are 
assembled. The corners of the body 
are beveled where they meet and 
covered with thin tin as shown in 
Figure 4. 

Figure 2 and Figure 3 show at a 
glance that air entering or leaving 
the space above the frames must 
travel the entire length of the hive 
body tending to eliminate draughts, 
and while I advocate a_ restricted 
bottom opening, yet should it be 
closed for a period of time. 
ample ventilation is assured. The 
tunnel is so constructed that a slight 
fall in its level from inside the hive 
outward assures that no rain enters. 

This type of winter cover and its 
ventilating top entrance do not alter 
any part of the hive body. The unit 
is complete and converts any hive 
from summer to winter conditions, as 
simply as adding a regular super. 
Aside from a windbreak, my bees get 
no other protection here in central 
Iowa. 


Iowa. 
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“LIFE” FEATURES 
HONEYBEES 


In a recent issue of Life Magazine, 
the honeybee was featured in three 
and one-half pages of very interest- 
ing pictures with some in color. A 
full page colored picture shows the 
bee on an apple bloom. We have one 
framed in our office. It is a beautiful 
thing. The colored photographs are 
by Eric Schaal, and the black and 
white illustrations are from Edwin 
Way Teale’s book, “The Golden 
Throng.”’ If you have seen this issus 
of Life, you will probably have 
noticed the article. It is seldom that 
a more accurate account is given. 
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VITAMINS IN HONEY 


By WILBUR L. duBOIS 


CIENCE has given honey another 

boost. Beekeepers can now truth- 
fully claim that their product is a 
definite source of vitamins. Some- 
thing new to shout about. 

This question has been in dispute 
for years and until recently the evi- 
dence on the subject has been con- 
fusing. Some chemists have reported 
vitamins in honey, others have failed 
to verify these findings. In the face 
of this disagreement among scientists 
no honest beekeeper wished to say 
much about the vitamins in his honey 
although he felt sure they must be 
there. Why not? The honey was a 
perfect product of nature in 
other way and it certainly 
offer its share of vitamins. 

Well, the question seems to be 
settled. Recently M. H. Haydak 
and associates of the University of 
Minnesota have reported a series of 
investigations on a large number of 
honeys, mostly from Minnesota but 
also including many from other parts 
of the United States and some from 
foreign countries. These investigators 
found that honey does contain ap- 
preciable amounts of six vitamins all 
of which are considered by nutri- 
tionists as necessary to health. 

Using new microchemical and mi- 
crobiological methods of vitamin 
assay Haydak and co-workers identi- 
fied the following vitamins in honey: 
thiamin, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, 
pantothenic acid, pyridoxine and 
niacin, all vitamins having essential 
roles to play in human nutrition. They 
also determined the amounts of these 
food factors in the honeys examined. 
While these vary a great deal and in 
no case are large, they are there in 
sufficient amounts to justify the claim 
that they add to the food value of 
the honey. 

Vitamins appear to many people as 
mysterious substances that hide away 
in the recesses of foodstuffs and 
exercise a more or less theoretical 
effect on the eaters of the foods! The 
fact is they are not mysteries at all. 
As a class vitamins are definite 
chemical compounds and are real 
actors on the nutrition stage. They 
can be seen, tasted and handled. Some 
are white, crystalline powders some- 
what like sugar in appearance. 


every 
should 


Without going into details about 
the individual functions of each of 
the vitamins reported on by Haydak 
we will mention just a few of their 
more prominent characteristics. 

Thiamin, also called B1, is essential 
to growth and is especially important 
in children’s diet. Good appetite 
Waits upon it. Without enough of it 
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we cannot get the full energy out of 
the sugar and starches in the food 
Thiamin is often called the 
morale vitamin, because lack of it in 
the diet tends to make one dis- 
couraged and pessimistic, a poor atti- 
tude in these times. 

Ascorbic acid, vitamin C, helps to 
keep us young in appearance—post- 
pones the signs of old age. It does 
this by keeping the capillaries healthy. 
Shortage of vitamin C tends to make 
them fragile and brittle, a condition 
that goes with advancing years. This 
vitamin is enemy of in- 
fections. This does not mean that it 
will always prevent infectious dis- 
eases but they do occur fre- 
quent where vitamin C is abundant. 
Colds have less chance when vitamin 
C is on guard. 

We do not hear so much about the 
other four vitamins involved in this 
discussion but they are important 
Their duties include protection 
against certain deficiency diseases, in- 
surance that metabolism proceeds 
smoothly, prevention of premature 
graying of the hair. All in all these 
six vitamins are very important food 
elements. 


we eat. 


also an 


less 


also. 


The amounts required in the daily 
diet are fairly well known and there 
is practically no danger of getting 
too little if we eat well-balanced, 
While the quantities 
of these vitamins in honey are not 
large and we could by no means de- 
them for ow supply, 
they do make a positive contribution 
to the total obtained from food eaten. 


adequate meals 
pend on 


sole 


This is a definite credit for honey and 


is another reason for substituting it 
for ordinary sugar which contains no 
vitamins at all. 

In these experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota it was found 
that a clarification process used by 
some beekeepers reduces the vitamin 
content of honey. 
kieselguhr as a 
Kieselguhr is a 


This process uses 
filtering agent. 
type of earth com- 
posed of extremely fine particles of 
silica. This product has the property 
the finely suspended 
matter which makes the honey slight- 
ly cloudy. 


of absorbing 


In clarifying by this process a small 
amount of kieselguhr is added to the 
honey, the mixture heated to 140°- 
160 and filtered. The treatment 
gives a crystal clear product of 
brilliant appearance retaining all 
the natural minerals, enzymes and 
flavors. But laboratory tests showed, 
by comparing the clarified honey with 
the same honey before treatment, that 
from one-fourth to one-third of the 
vitamins were lost. Since it 
been shown that beebread contains 
all of the vitamins known to be in 
honey, the reduction in 
content by this clarification process 
undoubtedly is partly due to the re- 
moval of pollen grains. Also 
of the vitamins actually dissolved in 
the honey was absorbed directly by 
the earth. 

It is evident, 


has also 


vitamin 


some 


therefor, that while 


this method of classification improves 
the physical appearance of the honey 


it should not be used because it re 
duces its food value. 

In the light of recent 
scientific findings the beekeeper cer 
tainly is justified in letting the vita 
mins in honey help him sell his ware 
But he should remember that the 
amount is and not make ex 
travagant and unjustified claims. 


these 


smal] 
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WILD FLOWERS FOR BEES 


California 


ISITORS to California in spring 

time are likely to be enthusiastic 
about the acres of orange colored 
poppies which line the roadsides and 
cover waste spaces everywhere at 
that season. There are seven species 
of Eschscholtzia which are native to 
that state and one, E. californica has 
become a popular garden flower. It is 
one of the few natives which is 
really appreciated by American 
gardeners. 

As is the case with so many of our 
wild plants it was long ago adopted 
by flower lovers in Europe and has 
long been common in gardens over- 
seas. It has found the conditions 
favorable in many places and has be- 
come naturalized over a wide area. 
Although coming originally from 
California it grows naturally not only 
in Europe but in India and Australia. 

Although the root is perennial in 
its native home, in most places it 
grows as an annual, reseeding freely 
each season. In our test plots it has 
proved to be one of the easiest and 
most satisfactory plants to grow. It 
only requires to be kept from com- 
petition of coarse weeds to grow 
luxuriantly and bloom freely over a 
long period. 

It begins blooming in early spring 
and the flowers are very abundant for 
about a month when the number 
diminshes for several weeks. Rarely 
is there a day, however, without a few 
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Poppy 


flowers open throughout the entire 
season until frost kills the plants in 
autumn. In summer there 
second period of free flowering, al- 
though not quite equal to the spring 
bloom. 

It offers abundant pollen and bees 
visit the flowers in large numbers 
from early to late. The nectar yield 
at best appears to be very light but 
the ample supply of pollen provides 
a valuable source of supply where the 
plant is common. Beekeepers may 
well naturalize this plant in suitable 
locations and gardeners once familiar 
with it are not likely to be without it. 

Frank C. Pellett, 
Illinois. 


comes a 
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LAYING WORKERS 


At most any time of the year one 
is apt to find a colony or so that has 
developed laying workers. This is 
due to long queenlessness, during 
which some of the younger workers 
are stimulated until they are able to 
lay eggs. One can tell such a colony 
by the scattered brood and eggs and 
frequent with more than one 
egg deposited in them. These kind 
of colonies are best united, as re- 
queening them is of no use whatever. 

W. H. Scholz, 
Nebraska. 
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BURR MARIGOLD 


Burr marigold is the chief source 
of nectar of Tinicum, Essington and 
Lester in Pennsylvania. Beekeepers 
have all summer to build their colo- 
nies up to this flow and in August to 
early September, about six weeks, it 
yields nectar in abundance. Bee- 
keepers usually migrate from other 
states into this section of Delaware 
County. In September it is no un- 
usual thing to see the bees hard at 
work, heavy Jaden, coming in like the 
sound of a waterfall. 

The plant is thought to have been 
brought over in the holds of Dutch 
vessels of the early settlers, among 
the cobble stones used as ballast and 
the seed was scattered when the 
stones were thrown over on the shores 
of the channel. The fields are yellow 
for miles around. It thrives in the 
swamp lands. The honey is a rich 
golden color, and has a different taste 
from that of lighter honeys. In a 
good season, the surplus may be from 
100 to 150 pounds per colony. 

Harry B. Pye, 
Pennsylvania. 


FORTIFIED WITH 
HONEY 


A new folder by American Honey 
Institute in red and blue on white 
stock, devoted to the lunch box with 
recipes for honey butter, sandwiches, 
cup cakes, lunch box cookies and 
general advice. Obtainable from 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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GO NORTH 


TATE Apiarist Charles A. Reese, 
of Ohio; L. H. Benninghof of 
Columbus, Ohio; and the writer got 
up at the ungodly hour of 3:30 
Thursday morning, August 5, and 
headed due north for Frankenmuth, 
Michigan, for the summer meeting of 
the Michigan Association getting 
there in time for dinner. Franken- 
muth is famous for Frankenmuth beer 
and chicken dinners. 

The meeting was well attended by 
beekeepers and honey buyers. I have 
never seen anything like the way the 
honey buyers are out this season. One 
of the new comers had a buyer call- 
ing on every beekeeper in Ohio and 
Michigan. Of course, many bee- 
keepers hold back their honey and 
hope that buyers will chisel on the 
price a little. Most beekeepers think 
the ceiling may be raised. 

Most of the speakers at Franken- 
muth talked about finding ways to 
demand concessions from the govern- 
ment. A little bucking is good but 
too much brings confusion. 

The crop in the southern part of 
the state was a little better than in 
Ohio but they had the same experi- 
ence in that weak colonies would not 
build up. Strong colonies will per- 
haps produce a little better than a 
can of honey. Beekeepers had to use 
boots to work there like they did in 
Ohio. They had a little less rain in 
Southern Michigan. 

We left Frankenmuth Thursday 
headed for Traverse City. I’ve never 
seen an apiary in a more ideal lo- 
cation than that of Frank Slusher, 
of Traverse City. It is in a valley 
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BUCKEYE BEEKEEPERS 


and on a high hill on a slope so he 
has natural windbreaks all around and 
perfect air drainage. 

On the way up from Frankenmuth 
we passed thousands of small lakes 
and everywhere we looked was sweet 
clover. In Ohio sweet clover gets 
from three to five feet tall but it does 
not grow so tall in Michigan. 

In Southern Michigan they had 
the same winter loss we had in Ohio, 
but not so much rain so these north- 
ern beekeepers will have a crop of 
about 100 pounds. 

Getting back to the location of Mr. 
Slusher, he is almost on the shore 
of Lake Michigan and, of course, in 
the famous fruit belt. Carl Hem- 
street, county agent, says there are 
over a million cherry trees in the 
county. The cherry crop was short 
because of cold weather. The bees 
did not pollinate the blooms. The 
apple crop will be fine because the 
bees could visit the blooms when the 
trees were in blossom. At last the 
fruit growers are recognizing the im 
portance of bees. 

The meeting was in the Slusher 
honey house, an ideal place. A very 
modern building. The program was 
better; they had fewer talks on buck- 
ing regulations and paid more at- 
tention to bees and beekeeping. R. B. 
Wilson (John Paton Company) gave 
a talk about the honey plant garden 
which the American Bee Journal is 
conducting with the suggestion that 
the government should expand this 
program to a much larger scale. 

Charlie Reese (Ohio) also gave a 
good talk on present day conditions 





































































































and Jack Deyell (Gleanings) was on 
the program. I think he spends more 
time in preparing his talk and gives 
more good dope but he might shorten 
it some (how about it Jack?) 

Beekeepers in Northern Michigan 
are going to have a little better than 
average crop but this is not an 
invitation for everybody to move 
there. We saw acres of buckwheat 
and we predict a good crop from that. 
Goldenrod and aster are looking fine 
and should give enough flow to carry 
the bees over. 

Saturday morning! Fishing for 
lake trout, an ideal sport for lazy men 
because all you do is let out about 
fifteen hundred feet of copper line 
from the back of a motor boat and 
rest. Charlie Reese held his line 
faithfully for two hours and just as 
he decided to take a drink of water, 
he turned his line over to the boat 
captain and as he turned his back the 
skipper hooked a ten pound trout and 
he let Russell Kelty pull the fish up 
so Charlie has been mad at water eve 
singe. 

I visited hundreds of beekeepers in 
these two-day meetings and I must 
say I never have seen a more opti 
mistic lot because of the prospects for 
fall and the prospects of the high 
price for honey. ‘1 never saw a more 
confused bunch because of so many 
honey buyers. I never saw so many 
beekeepers hunting ways to chisel on 
the price and on regulations. 

Many beekeepers will bottle honey 
to get a higher price. I don’t like 
chiseling. The beekeeper should 
market his crop in the normal way. I 
think the beekeeper should divide his 
honey with the buyers, old and new. 
Some of the new ones may lose inte) 
est in honey after all the war publicity 
dies down. 

Jere Frazer. 


A LONDON 
BEE GARDEN 


This picture is sent by A. R. Evans 
of London, England, to counteract 
the impression which he thinks out 
readers may have obtained from the 
dilapidated bee outfit which was pub 
lished some time ago under the title 
“An Old English Bee Garden.” Mi 
Evans says, “I would be glad to meet 
any American beeman who may be 
over here and maybe they would be 
glad of a slight diversion from 
soldiering, and relax a bit at this ad 
dress, 311 Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, London, S. W. 15.” 
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THE TOP ENTRANCE 


E. L. SECHRIST, 


California— 

Regarding top ventilation for 
winter, E. S. Miller, on page 483 of 
the ABJ for November 1942, says: 
“With bottom closed tight and with 
top entrance open, there will be no 
more ventilation than there would be 
with the top closed and the bottom 
open.” 

I am sure Mr. Miller will welcome 
a little clarification of that statement 
which, as it stands, is 
While it is true that the area which 
is open for ventilation might be the 


misleading. 


same, the real effect would be quite 
different. 

having only the 
With the 
cluster at the temperature at which 


Let us consider 


bottom entrance open. 
they are most quiet, a certain amount 
of heat and moisture would be given 
The heat 
rise to the closed top of the hive but 


off continuously. would 
not much of it could escape from the 
entrance until it had filled the hive 

By that time, 
have been 


from top to bottom. 
enough heat would dis- 
sipated through the walls of the hive 
to cause the moisture in the warmed 
air to be deposited on the cold walls 
of the hive, whence it would have a 
tendency to run out at the entrance. 


On the other hand, consider having 
the bottom entrance closed and the 
top entrance open. Then, the heat 
and moisture from the cluster would 
rise to the top of the hive but, in- 
stead of being held there as with a 
top, both heat and moisture 
would escape through the open en- 
trance, being replaced by cooler air 
from the outside which could readily 
enter through the top entrance where 
the warm air was coming out while, 
as can be readily seen, there would 
have been but little ventilation in the 
hive with only bottom entrance be- 
cause the warm air would have cooled 
by the time it reached the entrance, 
thus not being replaced by fresh air 
through the entrance, but merely 
rising again as it was warmed by the 
heat of the cluster. 

In this I have considered only the 
quiescent cluster. When the cluster 
breaks and the bees become active, 
the conditions are different, as the 
bees then would begin to create 
currents of air and assist or retard 
the ventilation. When they require 
ventilation than the upper en- 


closed 


less 
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trance gives when not controlled by 
them, I have seen the upper entrance 
completely blocked by a tight small 
cluster of bees acting as a valve to 
control ventilation. 

It would seem to be easier for a 
cluster of bees to control, in this 
manner, the operation of an upper 
entrance where the “valve cluster’ 
is in contact with the normal heat of 
the colony in the top of the hive, than 
it would be for them to control 
ventilation through the bottom en- 
trance where change of air would 
have to be accomplished by fanning. 
Ventilation by fanning would be diffi- 
cult in the cold air of the bottom of 
the hive with fanners separated from 
the heat of the cluster while, with 
top entrance open, the controllers of 
ventilation would be in warm, 
comfortable atmosphere. 

It would, therefore, be correct to 
say that while the space open for 
ventilation at top and bottom might 
be the same, the actual ventilation 
produced would be quite different. 


aa VY an 


JOHN CONNER, 


New Jersey— 


One’s first opinion concerning the 
use of a top entrance beehive for 
winter would naturally tend to be un- 
favorable in the belief that the 
bottom, being tightly sealed, would 
make it difficult for the bees to clean, 
and consequently it could be expected 
to become filled with dead bees and 
debris by spring. Despite claims to 
the contrary, I confess that I also 
was skeptical before trying the idea 
in common with most everyone else. 
Now enough has been done with the 
top entrance to prove the fallacy of 
this assumption and those working 
with the idea know that if the floor 
is covered with more than a handful 
of very dry dead bees and a few bits 
of comb particles in spring, then 
something is wrong. That this is so 
is one thing but why it is so is some- 
thing entirely different. This matter 
has received little or no attention of 
beekeepers generally, either in print 
or otherwise. 

It is not to furnish the answer that 
I write now, but to suggest one pos- 
sible explanation in the hope that the 
resulting discussion may be of benefit 
to all of us, for despite our present 
knowledge of wintering, it is evident 
we yet have much to learn. 

Why the few bees found on the 
floor in spring are in a dehydrated 
condition needs little attention here 
for it has been pretty well established 
that a bee hive with a tightly closed 
bottom and an the 


entrance at top 


not only prevents the admission of 
rain or snow, but also allows for the 
natural rise and escape of any excess 
moisture it may contain. For this 
reason, if the body of a dead bee 
should fall to the bottom (an atmos 
phere drier than itself), it will give 
off its moisture which escapes fron 
the hive with the result that the be« 
becomes dry and stays dry. 

Why there are so few bees that x 
through this process is not so easily 
explained. In absence of definite in 
formation, we must conclude that 
more bees die overwinter than are ti 
be found dead within the hive ir 
spring. If their death rate is norma! 
and yet they are never to be found 
dead within the hive, it must mear 
but one of two things, either they di 
inside and are carried out or else they 
go ovtside to die. 

A superficial consideration mighi 
eliminate the latter, but closer ob 
servation would indicate a 
bility of the bees following thei: 
natural desire to die outside of th¢ 
hive, if they could in winter as wel! 
as in summer. This is supported by 
two facts; (1) after a prolonged cold 
spell the bees in a top entrance hive 
do not carry on any extensive house- 
cleaning, and (2) occasionally, even 
during extremely cold weather, indi 
vidual bees negotiate the winte1 
passage and leave the hive, often to 
perish within a few feet. 

Some familiar with these 
ditions have concluded that only the 
top entrance, when properly con 
structed, allows the bees to do this. 
In a conventional bottom entrance 
hive (except those heavily packed), 
bees are unable to make their way 
outside because of the distance they 
must travel through the coldest part 
of the hive. If they cannot make 
the trip out, they certainly will be 
unable to return again to the cluster 
with the result they are actually 
forced to die within the hive. Larg 
numbers of these dead bees on the 
bottom board together act as a wick 
serving to hold any moisture coming 
upon them in the form of snow, rain 
or condensation, slowly giving off this 
moisture for the process to be 
tinually repeated until the 
allows the bees to establish a hiv: 
ventilating system. 


possi 


con- 


con 


season 


To most readers, this simple ex 
planation will be entirely new.  R¢« 
member it may be incorrect. At least 
it has enough in its favor to suggest 
that our modern beehives may be fa! 
from being an ideal home for th 
bees. Seventy-five and one hundred 
years ago, the custom of turning bo» 
hives upside down for wintering wa 
commonly practiced in cold climate 

Perhaps the ignorant box hive be¢ 
keeper was not so crazy after al 
What do you think? 
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STORAGE OF HONEY 


SAMPLES 


By DR. V. G. MILUM, Apiculturist, 


University of Illinois 


HERE are a few factors to be 

considered in the _ storage of 
honey samples including such things 
as color change, granulation and 
fermentation. 

Fermentation: heating to 145° F. 
and holding thirty minutes kills yeasts 
and avoids future fermentation even 
in thin honeys if the containers are 
not later opened to allow contami- 
nation. 

Granulation: heating to 160° F. 
(less with some honeys) and holding 
thirty minutes melts all crystals and 
delays granulation for long periods if 
stored properly. Greatest granulation 
occurs at temperatures of 50 to 60 
degrees decreasing both ways. 57° F. 
is good granulation temperature, al- 
lowing crystal formation and _ dis- 
persal of crystals to new areas to help 
establish new nuclei as centers of 
crystal formation. Little granulation 
occurs at 75° F. but practically none 
above 80° F. and none at -10° F. 

Color change: honey from new 
combs free of pollen is probably the 
most natural in color, particularly if 
the combs are simply mashed and the 
honey allowed to drain from the 
combs directly. 

Our work at the University of Illi- 
nois shows that original heating dis- 
colors honey only slightly. Original 
heating does not cause later discolor- 
ation in storage. It reduces the actual 
rate if it increases color in the heat- 
ing process. Lower heating could be 
used if honey uncontaminated with 
crystals were used. This contami- 
nation occurs in old extracting combs, 
extractors, storage tanks or honey 
which stands in open containers after 
cooling. It is best to keep all samples 
out of the honey house where there 
is a high contamination with crystals. 

The greatest discoloration of honey 
occurs in storage at temperatures 
above ordinary room temperatures. 
Very little occurs at 65 to 70 degrees, 
but granulation does occur at these 
temperatures. Original heating will, 
of course, eliminate most of that. 

Honey exposed to light without 
heat will be lighter after storage than 
the same honey similarly prepared 
but stored in the dark at same 
temperature. How much this factor 
could be used to lighten honey pre- 
viously darkened, I am unable to say. 
In winter, little change will occur in 
samples stored in ordinary room 
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temperatures, but in summer when 
the temperatures rise to 95 to 105 
degrees, something happens. 

So to summarize these suggestions 
on the storage of samples, collect the 
samples from new combs, place in 
ultimate storage containers, seal, heat 
to 160 F. quickly, hold _ thirty 
minutes and cool in partial cold water 
bath, seal with a glass stopper, and 
store in temperatures of 60 to 70 
degrees or lower. Light will probably 
not be a_ serious factor. Hence 
samples may be examined, but not 
opened, as this leads to contami- 
nation. 

Perhaps a definite method of re- 
cording original color might be used 
such as reading on Pfund color grader. 
If uniform containers were used for 
storage, i. e., if same size, height, 
thickness and color of glass, then the 
samples of honey can be made up 
every few years to standard colors to 
be used in comparison with the origi- 
nal samples. I am not sure whether 
strong light without heat could be 
used to return any off-color samples 
to the original color or not. 


—_ eae 


ANOTHER NEW 
BEE BOOK 


“Beekeeping for Profit and 
Pleasure” is the name of a new bee 
book just gotten up by the MacMillan 
Company and written by Addison 
Webb. Mr. Webb will be remembered 
by the fact that he won the prize 
and is the author of the slogan “Wax 
the Way to Victory.” 

The book is cloth bound, 6mo size 
and contains 116 pages. It is illus- 
trated with eighteen full pages of 
line drawn illustrations. 

The author being not only a good 
beekeeper, but a writer of some re- 
pute, has written in an interesting, 
popular way with special emphasis on 
the beginner. 

He discusses the colony and its in- 
mates, hive and its location, procuring 
and installing bees, manipulation of 
the colony, management for various 
seasons, diseases, swarming, honey 
and its uses and honey plants and 
their distribution 

The book sells at a price of $2.00. 
Copies may be obtained either of the 
publishers or from this office at that 


price, 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


Our cover picture is of blue 
vervain, a summer plant in many 
places, with a very attractive blue 
flower which blooms in succession on 
the stem and is often visited by bees. 
In same places vervain yields surplus 
honey. 

ue Wl cmme 


WHERE WILL | GET 
MY HONEY? 


This question comes from reading 
the “Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener” 
by Harry R. O’Brien in the February 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens, 
page 72. 

He says, “‘In the mail today was a 
forty page bulletin on honey from 
our bee friend. It was ‘Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes,’ put out by American 
Honey Institute ...I accumulated 
some other recipe books A good 
example is ‘Honey Flavor Harmonies,’ 
by Ruth Hoover; Extension Bulletin 
213, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; another, ‘Florida Honey and 
100 Uses,’ by the Florida Department 
of Agriculture, Tallahassee ; 
Excuse me for being daffy about 
honey, but we are eating that honey 
so fast, I am getting worried. What 
if we can’t get any more when it is 
gone? Then, where will we _ be? 
Brother, I'll tell you—we’ll use corn 
syrup. There is nothing finer than 
corn syrup. We were brought up on 
it. Used to carry my lunch to country 
school in syrup buckets. So today I 
did go to the store and bought a sup- 
ply of corn syrup to use along with 
honey for divers purposes,” 

There you have it! The present 
available supply of honey from all 
possible sources, if the entire nectar 
resources of the United States were 
utilized to the fullest extent possible 
by skillful beekeepers, are not equal 
in probable volume to the potential 
demand for honey which could be cre- 
ated by the proper sort of advertising 
and publicity. 

As long as beekeeping remains a 
frontier occupation dependent upon 
uncultivated nectar sources, in out- 
of-the-way places, it will not flourish 
as a Major agricultural industry nor 
will it fulfill its destiny as a “spark 
plug to agriculture,” as Frank Pellett 
calls it. It will take a serious study 
of the possible nectar sources on the 
farm itself to do the job. That is 
where we have become interested so 
much in honey plants and why 
Pellett has devoted years to the study 
of possible farm crops which will not 
only bring cash crops to the farmer, 
but honey crops to the beekeeper, so 
that beekeeping will become a major 
agricultural necessity for pollination 
and also enrich both the farmer and 
the man who owns the bees. 
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CONTRAS 


Cocth of these combs are 


This is the 
time to turn these kind of combs into 


The other one is all right. 


from the 


same colony. The drone comb is no beeswax. 


good in the brood nest. It now is in Carl Teasley, 


a second story and will be discarded. Tennessee. 


— 


— 


ALMOSTREADY sit 


should by all means have had another 


is also at this time when the bees 
War Workers’ craftmanship shown. 
This 


capped over; within less than a week’s 


: super given to them. 
honey is_ partly B 


frame of 
Carl Teasley, 


time, the rest of the cells will be full. Tennessee. 


, 
3st 


TANK FOR MELTING 
BEESWAX 


Here is a picture of a tank I use 
for melting beeswax. My wax is put 
in the upper tank which is filled as 
full as possible, with a narrow copper 
rim with a piece of cotton cloth drawn 
tightly across it which is pushed down 
into the tank below the outlet. With 
two or three quarts of water in the 
lower tank, you are ready for busi- 
ness. 

When the wax is melted, I pour 
water in the tank at the top and it 
runs down the little pipe on the side 
into the upper tank where the wax 
is, and is strained through the cloth 
on the inside of the upper tank into 
the pan in front. 
on a small scale. 


It does a good job 


H. L. Walton, 


Massachusetts. 


—_ am 


SMOKER FUEL 


To provide a cool smoke of enough 
strength to control the bees and yet 
stay lighted for hours is a desirable 
trait of good smoker fuel. Every 
beeman who renders wax from old 
combs has just that fuel. 

When the wax has 
from the molten mass of old 
considerable body of cocoons, 
dirt, so-called slumgun, is left. Dry 
this material and fill your smoker 
with it. After you have started a 
fire, it will burn for hours and make 
ten times the smoke of any other ma- 
terial that I have tried. 

Orvel Bassett, 
Washington. 


been pressed 
combs, 


and 
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A WORTHY 
CONTEMPORARY 


In the August issue of 
keepers’ Magazine, editor-publisher 
E. Elmer Carroll, of Lansing, Mich- 
igan, calls attention to the sixth year 
of the successful publication of that 
monthly magazine. The Beekeepers’ 
Magazine is a bright paper. We con- 
gratulate our friend for the per- 
severingly worthy job in which there 
great deal of work with often 
little thanks and whose requisites are 
grit, faith and human love. I am 
sure if any of our readers are inter- 
ested in sample copies of The Bee- 
keepers’ Magazine, they will be sent 
gladly from 3110 Piper Road, Route 


5, Lansing, Michigan. 


The Bee- 


is a 
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THE HONEYBEE IS A 
FUSSY TRAVELER 


That is the experience of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, which reports 
a record movement of these useful 
insects from the South during recent 
months. increased de- 
mand because honey is an excellent 
sugar substitute and many more 
enterprising victory gardeners and 
farmers are raising them on the side. 
Biggest job of the bees is the pollen- 
izing of fruit trees and seed crops and 
growers in northern climates ‘“im- 
port”? millions to augment local flocks. 
A by-product is beeswax, used ex- 
tensively in airplane and armament 
production. 

Chief problem in transportation is 
due to high mortality and short life 
of the requiring 
ventilation and special attention en 
route. They move in two and three 


Bees are in 


insects, 
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way he wishes, 


ROBERT BROWN Jr in any without veil, 

/ : gloves or smoke He is the son of 
Robert Brown, Editor of the Farmers 
Federation News, published in Ashe 
North Carolina. Old Bob is 


proud of young Bob. 


Robert 


years old, with his new colony of bees. 


This is srown, Jr., eight 
ville, 


He has two now and can handle them = quit¢ 


— 


pound lots, in special containers, with the bees become excited and agitated 
with be- in hot weather and the 
keep them cool by 
water which 


safe travel. 


wire-netting or! 
1500 and 


two s1des expressmen 
tween 5500 


pound. 


bees to the frequent spraying 
with quiets them for 


Because of their own natural heat, 
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HONEY RECIPES 


—for sweets 
—for energy 
—for conservation 


The above is an ideal little honey 
recipe booklet of thirty-one pages 
published by the American Honey 
Institute. This booklet contains 
recipes using honey in everything for 
a meal from beverages to vegetables, 
each classified under its special head- 
ing, with a complete alphabetical 
index at the back of the book. We 
give here a few of the recipes: 


—— a 


Sunday Morning Breakfast Rolls 


Make your favorite baking powder 
biscuit dough. Pat out to one-fourth 
inch thickness. Spread with butter, 
honey, chopped nuts and cinnamon. 
Roll and cut in 1-inch thick slices. 
Bake at 450° for 12-15 minutes. 


i 


Down South Sweet Potatoes 
6 medium size sweet 
% cup honey 
4 cups corn flake 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter or 
Paprika 


potatoe 


margarine 
Scrub potatoes thoroughly and 
cook in boiling water until tender. 
Peel and slice one-half inch thick. 
Heat honey in a small sauce pan. 
Roll corn flakes into crumbs and add 
salt. Dip slices of potatoes in warmed 
honey and roll in corn flake crumbs. 
Place in a buttered baking pan 
and dot with pieces of butter or 
margarine. Sprinkle’ lightly with 
paprika. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (425°F.) about 25 minutes. 
Yield: 6 servings. 
The Kellogg Co. 
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Peach Cobbler 


2 cups sliced peaches 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Grated rind of half lemon 
% to % cup honey 

1 tablespoon butter 


Place sliced peaches in baking 
dish. Add lemon juice and rind to 
honey and pour over peaches. Dot 
with butter. Cover with the follow- 
ing dough and bake in oven 375° for 
40 minutes or until pastry is brown 
and peaches tender. Serve’ with 
whipped or plain cream. 


— 
Cobbler Dough 


cups flour 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoons baking powder 
cup shortening 

egg, well beaten 
tablespoon honey 

% cup milk 


Sift dry ingredients, cut in short- 
ening until mixture appears crumbly. 
Add egg and honey to milk and add 
this to the crumbly mixture, stirring 
just enough to blend mixture. Turn 
out on lightly floured board, and pat 
dough to one-half inch thick size to 
fit over peaches or cut with biscuit 
cutter and place rounds of dough on 
top of peaches for individual servings. 
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Tomato Preserves 
1 lb. yellow pear tomatoe 
% cup honey 
% cup sugar 
2 lemons, with rind, sliced fine 
2 oz. preserved ginger (may be omitted) 
Wash tomatoes and blanch by 
placing in boiling water. Remove 
skins. Add honey and sugar and 
allow to stand overnight. Next morn- 
ing pour off syrup and boil until thick. 
Skim, add tomatoes, sliced lemons and 
ginger. Cook until tomatoes have a 
clarified appearance. Red tomato 
preserves may be made in the same 
way. 
—- 


Grape Juice Chiffon Pie 


1 9-inch pastry shell 

1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin 

% cup cold water 

3 eggs, separated 

1% cup grape juice 

% cup strained honey 

Few grains salt 

2 tablespoons 
spoons water 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 teaspoon grated lemon 

} 

1 


flour blended with 2 table 


rind 
tablespoons sugar 
cup whipping cream (optional) 

Soak gelatin in cold water for five 
minutes. Beat yolks and blend with 
grape juice, honey and salt. Blend 
flour and water to a smooth paste 
and stir in. over hot water, 


Cook 
stirring constantly until of custard 


consistency. Add softened gelatin 
and stir until dissolved. Then add 
lemon juice and grated rind. Allow 
to cool, then place in the refrigerator 
until partially set (about 20 minutes). 
Beat egg whites until frothy, add 
sugar gradually and continue beating 
until they will stand in stiff peaks. 
Fold the meringue into grape mix- 
ture. Pour into a baked 9-inch shell. 
Chill about two hours. When ready 
to serve, if desired, spread a thin 
layer of whipped cream over the top. 
—From “What’s New in Foods 
and Nutrition.” 


—_— 


Baked Sweet Potatoes and Apples 
6 sweet potatoes 

6 apples 

% cup honey 

1/3 cup butter 

1 teaspoon salt 

Pare and slice thin the potatoes 
and apples. Fill a buttered baking 
dish with layers of apples and sweet 
potatoes, add the honey, butter, cut 
in small pieces, and a little water. 
Bake in a slow over (300 to 325°) 
until apples and sweet potatoes are 
very tender. 

Stella Launer Gill, 
Ilinois. 


— = 


Honey Marshmallows 

1 tablespoon gelatin 

% cup cold water 

1 cup honey 

Soak gelatin well in cold 
Dissolve gelatin over hot water and 
add to the honey which has been 
heated. Beat for ten minutes until 
very light and fluffy. Turn into 
buttered pan and let stand 24 to 48 
hours. Cut in one-inch squares 
Makes about 50 marshmallows. 

It is surprising how much like real 
marshmallows they really are. Thi 
texture is nearly the same and they 
are white as other marshmallows. 

Mrs. Paul B. Holly, 
Alabama. 
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Honey Cocoa Drink 


To make a smooth drink of cocoa 
without lumps in it, put the 
in a cup and add one or two teaspoons 
of liquid honey, according to taste 
Mix this to a paste, and pour over 
boiling water or milk and stir well 
| prefer the water. Add cream whil: 
it is being stirred. 


cocoa 


David Scholes, 
Fleet Mail Officer, 
Canadian Navy 
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AMERICAN HONEY 
INSTITUTE 





National Honey Week will be cele- 
brated the last week in October. 


— 


An attractive six-page leaflet in a 
patriotic design is now ready for dis- 
tribution for National Honey Week. 
A sample of the leaflet is being sent 
to all members. If you did not re- 
ceive one and would like to dis- 
tribute a few to your customers, you 
may secure them by writing to the 
American Honey Institute, Codm- 
mercial State Bank Building, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The price is sixty 
cents per hundred. 


<_< 


The American Honey Institute 
plans to close its books for the year 
1943 on December 31. We want your 
name listed in the Annual Directory 
and know that you will cooperate 
with us. We thank you! 


= 


Now is the tme to distribute the 
leaflets, ‘Use Honey in Canning and 
Preserving,” and the lunchbox leaf- 
let, “Fortified with Honey.” 


— pon 


On page 95 of the August 21st 
issue of the Saturady Evening Post 
is a half-page advertisement in colors. 
The mother is telling her two sons, 
“Wake up, Soldiers. Report for 
Chow!” Spam ’n’ Eggs—Biscuits ’n’ 
Honey—Wow! Below the picture of 
the plate with this breakfast of Spam 
’n’ Eggs—Biscuits ’n’ Honey is the 
caption, “Golden honey on piping hot 
biscuits.”” Spam is put out by Hormel. 

You will see this same advertise- 
ment in the September issue of 
Ladies Home Journal on page 118. 


= 


In the same issue of Ladies Home 
Journal Swans Down Cake Flour has 
a half-page colored advertisement. 
In it we see “Luscious Honey Spice 
Cake—tender—moist—fruity. The 
recipe is in the new Swans Down 
booklet!” 

—_ 


Better Homes and Gardens—page 
36 and 37 of the August issue shows 
a picture and recipe for onions and 
me for carrots glazed with honey. 

The September issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens has a colored 
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picture of Luscious Honey Spice 
Cake. On the back cover of this 
same issue SPAM’S full-page ad- 
vertisement mentions “Spam ’n’ Eggs, 
hot biscuits and honey.” 


a oe 
American cookery Magazine 
September issue appeared in a new 
dress and under new management. It 


is full of good material from cover 
to cover. On page 39 will be found 
a recipe for Honey Apple Butter and 
on page 42 one for Honey Walnut 
Ice Cream. 


—_ 


On page 41 of the September issue 
of American Cookery Magazine will 
be found a recipe for Carrot Cookies 
published by Arm and Hammer 
Baking Soda. This recipe ealls for 
three-quarters cup honey. 


= 


Mr. Melford Olson, of Minnesota, 
makes the. good suggestion that the 
American Honey Institute’s address 
be placed in the news notes of the 
bee journals. 


— 


On August 24 the Director of th« 
American Honey Institute attended 
a joint meeting of the “Food Fights 
for Freedom” program sponsored by 
the Office of War Information, the 
War Food Administration, the Office 
of Price Administration, and the War 
Advertising Council. The meeting 
was held at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, and so many representatives 
of advertising agencies and food firms 
attended this meeting that many had 
to stand. 


— 


A recent visitor to the American 
Honey Institute offices was Miss 
Pauline Blennerhassett, of St. Albans, 
Vermont. 


an 


It may be well for those who are 
going to need recipe books or leaf 
lets to place their orders soon. The 


Institute had 25,000 copies of “Honey 


Recipes—for Sweets, for Energy, fo 
Conservation” imprinted on the back 
cover for two firms that handle honey. 


HONEY WANTED 


lor Tales le) Me tale Mt) Maal lade lal) let ee 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





Better Bred Queens 
Three Banded Italians 


Prepare for next year’ crop, by requeen 

with our better bred stock They have 

been tried by thousands and have proved 
atisfactory Any quantity 60 cents. 


Calvert Apiaries 
CALVERT, ALABAMA 





ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


M. J. BECK 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 





—_ 
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FOR LAST MINUTE REQUEENING 
SEND TO US. 

Queens reared late special for fall use 

Finest young laying Italian queens, 


intested each 75c; tested, $1.50. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARM 
L. 8. 80, Rockton, Pa. 
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THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
$1.00 A YEAR 

Is the new rapidly growing bee journal. 
Established 1938. It is now one of the three 
leading beekeeping publications. Single copy 
current issue, 10c. Combined with American 
Bee Journal it makes a splendid combination. 
Both magazines, one year, $1.75. 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. 


ee 


PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


‘ 

‘ 

d It’s time to do that fall requeening. 
N Give our queens a trial and see that 
4 they are real Quality Queens. Prices 
4 60 cents each for balance of season. 
,] 
] 
4 
c 


C.G. ELLISON 


BELTON, S. C 
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JOSEPH DUSEK 
COMPANY 


726 West Randolph Street, 


Extracted Honey Wanted 
All Grades . . Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give Description 


CHICAGO 


Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 


(Established 1894) 














Renew your subscription today! 


You don't want to miss an issue. 
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25,000 Families 


of regular honey consumers 


ARE SHORT OF HONEY 


Can you help to keep them supplied so they will continue to be regu- 


lar users of honey? 


These are not people who buy an occasional pound jar of honey in 


the stores, but regular users of honey in large quantities. Many use 


fifty to one hundred pounds a year, and some even more. 


For twenty-four years we have been interesting people in honey and 


teaching them how to use it. We have never found it necessary to enter 


price wars, nor to pay as low as three or four cents a pound for good 


honey. 


We do not want millions of pounds of honey—just a few select truck- 


loads, or a carload. It must be good honey because that is the only kind 


that will satisfy our trade. 


OPA 


we have always paid a little more than the market price to 


We will pay the highest cash price possible under regulations. 


In the past 
when free 


get select lots of clover honey and expect to do so again 


markets return. 


Write, 


can buy. 


telephone, or wire if you have a good lot of clover honey we 


MEINEKE'S HONEY FARM 


Phone A. H. 7036-J Arlington Heights, IIl. 
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THANKS! 


To our customers both small and large, we extend our sincere making 
1943 a successful year for us. Preparations for 1944 are now 
hope that VICTORY will be realized during the coming year. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, 


La. 
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Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 
Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Send Samples and best price Frt. 


WE ARE BUYERS OF... 


BEESWAX 
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ROBINSON WAGNER CO. inc. 


110 E. 42nd ST. NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high- 
est market prices. 

Please write for 
tags and quotations. 


106 S. Water Market 


-—FOR SALE 


KRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 

















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. Will pay 
top prices. Would contract now for 


Also Beeswax. 


H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc. 
265 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


crop. 


NUECUEOUOOCEESEGODEOOOCOREROOOOCEREERCGERERROCOORECREROROSRORORORROHEREOEES 


BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Jobbers 


Manufacturers 


SUUCOECECEECEREOOESSOSOOOOROESED , 
Tri 
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CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartim« 
problems. If you are interested in 
activities “North of the Border.” 
your subscription NOW. We 
you receive each monthly copy 
Each issue contains timely 
to beekeepers everywhere, and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 


send 
will see 
regularly. 
articles of value 


News and 
Subscription price, $1.25 per 
o. 8. &. 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


year in 





Do you know about the 


LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get monthly 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 


3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sample 
copy. Address ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





SUUOROOOROUOOUCOOUREOOEODOOEDNODEROORSE RE RSOEtOROR REDD EEOEEEROEOEEENS! pp 


The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadcast circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 
Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 


The Goat World. Roanoke, Va. 
1119 WILLIAMSON ROAD 
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American Bee Journal Classified 


Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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eh Meetings & Events 





HONEY INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Honey Industry Advisory Committee 
Meeting 


The Honey Industry Advisory 
Committee in its first meeting which 
was held in August with the War 
Food Administration said that sub- 
stantial imports of honey from Latin 
American and other countries will be 
needed this year if bakers, packers, 
and other large users of honey are 
to obtain adequate supplies of the 
product. 

Representatives of the honey in- 
dustry from all parts of the country 
serving on the committee also stated 
that during recent weeks’ crop 
prospects indicated considerably 
smaller production of honey than was 
expected earlier. Nectar flow was cut 
short unusually early this season by 
rainy weather. Whereas earlier in the 
year a larger crop than that of 1942 
was anticipated, it now appears that 
the 1943 output of honey may be even 
less than last year’s short crop of 
179,000,000 pounds. 

In spite of the short crop repre- 
sentatives of the honey industry were 
of the opinion that Food Distribution 
Order 47, which allows food manu- 
facturers 120 per cent of 1941 use, 
was satisfactory. 

Marketing, manpower and_ con- 
tainers were among the subjects dis- 
cussed by the advisory committee. 
Labor shortages, the industry said, 
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can be expected to curtail honey pro- 
duction for the coming season. 
WFA officials explained to the 
industry representatives the pro 
cedure followed in the enforcement 
of the provisions of Food Distribution 
Orders 47 and 47.1, covering honey 
distribution. The cooperation of the 
industry was solicited in reporting 
violations of the orders, either di- 
rectly to Washington or to local War 
Food Administration offices 
Committee members attending the 
meeting included: R. D. Bradshaw, R. 
D. Bradshaw & Co., Wendell, Idaho; 
L. W. Beyer, Jr., Jewett & Sherman 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Ed Burleson, 
T. W. Burleson and Son, Waxahachie, 
Texas; Lynn M. Dewey, Merrit 
Island, Florida; E. B. Everitt, secre 
tary, War Beekeeping Council, Allen 
town, Pa.; Roscoe Franks (alternate) 
Ohio Apiaries Coop. Ass’n., Delaware, 
Ohio; Prof. R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, 
Michigan; A. D. Hiett, G. B. Lewis 
Co., Watertown, Wisconsin; John H. 
Paton, John G. Paton Co., New York, 
N. Y.; R. F. Remer, Mgr. Sioux Honey 
Ass’n., Sioux City Iowa; Alan Root, 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; E 
Schuemann, D. Steengrafe & Co.., 
New York, N. Y.; M S. Stone, 
Superior Honey Co., Los Angeles, 
California; W. F. Straub, W. F. 
Straub and Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
Lewis M. White, Portland Oregon, 
and Dr. E. F. Phillips, Prof. of Bee 


keeping, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., advisor. 

Harold J. Clay, of the Special Com 
modities Branch, Food Distribution 
Administration, is the Government 
Chairman of the Honey’ Industry 
Advisory Committee. 


— 


Resolution from Illinois State Bee- 
keepers’ Association Supporting 
the Presentation of Mr. Carm 


Be it resolved by the Illinois State 
Beekeepers’ Association, membership 
and officers, that we urge the 2% 
inch opening and screw cap with one 
standard thread to match for 60 
pound, 5 gallon, cans manufactured, 
be adopted as standard for the honey 
trade, and that copies of this reso 
lution be sent to the War Pro 
duction Board, Bureau of Standard 
ized Practices and the bee journals 
for public attention 

Adolf S. Carm 


Carl J. Oldenburg 


Carl J. Oldenburg, 76, veteran bes 
keeper of Henderson, Minnesota, died 
April 16, after an illness of three 
months. He is survived by his widow, 
one son, and one daughter. He was 
one of the most intensive beekeepers 
for forty-seven years in Minnesota. 
While his work was never done on a 
large scale, he produced the maximum 
crop of honey from every colony. He 
was a great lover of bees, and his bee 
yards contained gentle stock. He 
saved every scrap of beeswax. His 
bees have been sold to a beekeeper 
who will carry on with them. 

Edda Oldenburg, 
Minnesota. 
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New Rochelle (N. Y.) Meeting 
The New Rochelle Beekeepers 
Association will hold their regular 
monthly meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Joslin, 209 Oakland 
Beach Avenue, Rye, N. Y., on Sunday, 
October 17, 1943 at 2:30 P. M. A 
review of the past summer’s successes 
and problems will be open for dis- 
cussion. All interested in bee culture 
are extended a hearty invitation. 
Refreshments will be served follow- 
ing the meeting. 
S. Barnes, Publicity. 


— ane 


York-Cumberland 

The York-Cumberland (Maine) 
Association held a successful meeting 
at the residence of Charles A. Pink- 
ham, West Buxton, on Sunday, June 
27, with about fifty present, with a 
picnic lunch and an examination of 
bees. 

H. C. Meriam, Sec’y. 


— oo 


Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Beekeepers 

The fall meeting will be held at 
2:00 p. m., Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
10, in Carnegie Hall, 1220 Huron 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. While this 
will be an open discussion meeting 
centering around the methods of 
packing and wintering bees, any 
question or problem in beekeeping 
will gladly be taken up. It has been 
said that there are as many ways of 
wintering bees as there are _ bee- 
keepers. So come early and throw 
your two cents worth into the pile. 
We intend to stop all fights, however, 
before anyone gets seriously hurt. As 
always, everyone is invited. 

Ed Johnson, Sec’y. 


— se 


Successful Meeting of Western New 
York Beekeepers 

About four hundred gathered at 
the home of Raymond Gutekunst, 
Pavilion Center, New York, on 
August 7 for the meeting of the 
Western New York Honey Producers. 
Mr. Gutekunst was re-elected presi- 
dent; George W. Stone, Niagara Falls, 


SELL US YOUR 
HONEY NOW... AND 
SAFEGUARD YOUR 

FUTURE SALES 


re-elected vice-president; directors 
for three years, W. L. Closs, York, 
and Fred Lathan, Batavia; for two 
years, Howard Myers, Ransonville 
and Thomas Running, Grand Island; 
for one year, F. A. Hawley. 

Those taking part in the program 
were Dr. J. E. Dyce, A. C. Gould, 
Donald Lee, John De Muth, and H. 
H. Root. 


George E. Norris, Sec’y. 
— 


Middlesex County (Mass.) Meeting 
The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will rally at 19 Everett 
Street, Concord, Massachusetts, on 
Saturday, October 30, at 7 P. M. for 
a Hallowe’en Festival and beekeep- 
ing symposium. The delicious supper 
being arranged by our Ladies Aux- 
iliary with an eye to the ration points 
will include hot coffee and plenty of 
new comb honey with hot biscuits. 
We hope to have with us Prof. M. 
R. Bacon, of the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural School, who has been doing 
some fine inspection work this 
summer in Middlesex and neighbor- 
ing counties. 
A. M. Southwick, Pres. 


— 


Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
The Alabama Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation meeting will be held Friday, 
October 29, at 10 A. M., at the 
Jefferson Davis Hotel in Montgomery, 
Alabama. All beekeepers are urged 
to be present. 
Eugene D. Cutts, 
State Apiarist. 


pa ae 


John Dewitt 

This is a report of the death of my 
husband who has been a beekeeper 
all of his life. He began with bees 
when a small boy and has had at 
times as many as one hundred-fifty 
colonies, and was the largest bee- 
keeper in Randolph County, Illinois. 
He dropped dead in his bee house at 
the age of 67. 

Mrs. John Dewitt, 
Sparta, Illinois. 


Harry L. King 

Last rites for Harry L. King, 201 
West Mason Street, Springfield, Tli- 
nois, were held Monday, August 2. 
Mr. King spent his life in the vicinity 
of Springfield, was an _ association 
member for many years and held 
position as inspector for his district 
two decades. 

In this time Mr. King made many 
friends throughout the state and 
helped many succeed with bees. He 
was greatly interested in Indian relics 
and enjoyed the hobby, having many 
fine specimens in his collection. 


— — 


Help In Nation’s War Effort 

More than 20,000 present and 
former beekeepers of Wisconsin have 
been asked by the state department 
of agriculture to salvage their bees- 
wax for the nation’s war effort. 
Millions of pounds of beeswax are 
needed for military purposes such as 
lubricating shells. 

Special removal permits will be 
issued by the department which will 
enable beekeepers whose colonies and 
equipment are disease-free to sell old 
honey combs or beeswax immediately 
to a wax dealer, James Gwin, chief of 
the bees and honey section, pointed 
out. There are at least a dozen wax 
dealers in Wisconsin who will pay the 
price of 41% cents per pound of bees- 
wax or 43 cents per pound in trade, 
under the current ceiling prices. 

-Wisconsin Trade News. 
—_ 
Barron County, Wisconsin 

Barron county beekeepers met re- 
cently to discuss the emphasis placed 
on honey as one of the important war 
foods. Under the gavel of Zell 
Young, president of the association, 
the county beekeepers passed a reso- 
lution endorsing a program of dis- 
ease control as a real help to the ad- 
vancement of the bee industry of the 
county. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Harold Lowe, 
president; Harry Stair, vice-president, 
Zell Young, secretary-treasurer. 

Wisconsin Trade News Bureau. 


@ Here is an opportunity to establish permanent connections 
with one of America’s largest honey merchants. Sell us your 
honey now, all of it, in carload lots. (Smaller amounts accepted 
from nearby points.) We pay top ceiling prices. We also want 
your beeswax. For this we pay $.411% for clean, pure, yellow 
wax. All prices effective at shipping points. Send your 
samples at once. Cans returned in accordance with OPA order 


No. 275, if desired. 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. 
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Bronx wounty (N. Y.) Meeting 

The October meeting of The Bronx 
County Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at the home and apiary of 
W. L. Jones, 1727 Undercliff Ave., 
Bronx, at 2230 in the afternoon, on 
Sunday the 10th. 

At this time we expect to give a 
demonstration for the winter pro- 
tection of hives. In spite of the cold 
of last winter and late spring, our 
host—though nearly blind—with a 
little help, was able to produce 240 
lbs. of honey from three hives of his 
four colonies. 

Questions and problems in bee 
matters will receive attention. Re- 
freshments will be served. All inter- 
ested in bee matters will receive a 
warm welcome. 

Harry Newman, Sec’y. 
aS, * 
Canada Rations Honey 

News clipping tells of the meeting 
of the Gray & Bruce County Bee- 
keepers Association in Ontario to dis- 
cuss the rationing of honey. 

Canada has now rationed honey 
just the same as syrup, sugar and 
other sweets. 

Under the new regulations it is 
apparent that one ration coupon will 
be good for a six ounce package of 
honey. Apparently there is no pro- 
vision in the rationing for large con- 
tainers of honey in the five pound, 
ten pound and larger class. This 
makes it apparent that either the bee- 
keeper will have to sell to the packer 
at 11% cents per pound which is the 
ceiling price or distribute to grocers 
in the very small jars. 

The contention of the association 
in their meeting was that there should 
be provisions made whereby ration 
coupons could be accumulated so that 
the consumer could buy in the larger 
glass jars inasmuch as tin pails are 
now prohibited. 

an WT sm 
Carolina Inspector 

W. H. Purser has accepted a job 
with the South Carolina State Crop 
Pest Commission as Bee Inspector. 
He has already started work and by 
his assistance it is hoped to locate 
and clean up the state of American 
foulbrood. Mr. Purser has _ just 
finished a course at Ames, Iowa, on 
beekeeping and he is well qualified 
to do this work. 

ee 
Weber County (Utah) Harvest Low 

George Poulter, Weber County bee 
inspector, reports the Weber County 
honey crop this year is only 65 to 70 
per cent of normal, and in many parts 
of the state it is far less than that. 
Much of the alfalfa was winter killed, 
as high as 50 per cent in some places. 
This had considerable to do with the 
Poor crop. He added: 

“The color of the honey this year 
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is considerable darker than last year 
due to the lack of moisture and poor 
weather conditions during the honey- 
flow. However, the honey is of good 


quality. Locations that produced 
white honey last year produced amber 
this year, from the same kind of 
brood. Color, however, doesn’t always 
make the best honey. 

“The beekeepers appreciate the co- 
operation of Weber County and state 
officials in letting the sweet clover 
grow along the road-sides.” 

a yaa 


Utah Research 

A research project to determine 
the causes of annual losses of bees 
in Utah is being launched by the Utah 
agricultural experiment station, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. H. Walker, director. 
Dr. George F. Knowlton, research 
associate professor of entomology, 
will direct the investigations, which 
will start at once and may extend 
over several years. 

For many years, beekeepers in 
Utah have suffered annual losses from 
causes never fully determined. The 
most extensive loss, estimated at from 
$100,000 to $200,000, occurred in the 
relatively dry year of 1939. Sus- 
pected causes have included poisoning 
by sugar beet web worm spray, grass- 
hopper bait, tomato fruit worm dust- 
ing, orchard sprays, alfalfa weevil 
dusting, garden spraying and dust- 
ing, loco weeds and other poisonous 
plants, smelter smoke fumes, and pea 
weevil dusting. Glen Perrins, 

Utah. 
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Correspondence Course In 
Beekeeping 

The Correspondence Study Depart- 
ment of the General Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Minnesota 
and the Agriculture Short Course of 
the University of Minnesota jointly 
announce a correspondence course 
and short course in beekeeping to be 
given by Dr. M. C. Tanquary, of the 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This course 
will be available early in November. 
It will represent an innovation in 
adult education methods in that part 
of the course will be given through 
correspondence and the concluding 
lessons will be given in residence at 
the regular Beekeepers Short Course 
in the spring. 

This makes what promises to be an 
ideal combination wherein students 
may get good ground work through 
correspondence study and then com- 
plete the course through Residence 
Study, covering a period of two or 
three days. 

For further information about this 
course write to Mr. James S. Lom- 
bard, Head, Correspondence Study 
Department, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota or to Dr. J. 
O. Christianson, Director of Short 
Courses, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

For those who find it impossible to 








Italian Bees & Queens 


Also queens from resistant stock 


1-2 Lb. $2.95; 1-3 Lb. $3.80; 


Queens, 90c each 


RED STICK APIARIES 


125 Lessard St. 


Donaldsonville, La. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 

Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 

at Hamilton, Illinois, October 1, 1943. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, ) 

County of Hancock, { ®* 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing ia, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 8, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Ill, 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., Frank 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill, M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, DIL 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, UL, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, 1). 

2. That the owners are: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIL. 

J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Vv. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, II) 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, IIL. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill 

Rh. H. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, Ili 

38. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 

Business Manager American Bee Journal 

Sworn to and subscribed before me_ thir 
10th day of September, 1943. 

MINNIE S. KING, Notary Publie 

My commission expires Now 18 1045 





attend the Resident Short Course, the 
entire course may be taken by corres- 
pondence. 
J. O. Christianson, 
Director, Short Courses. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 
DIFFERENCES IN HONEY 


PRICES 


By ROY A. GROUT 


HERE has been considerable con- 

fusion on the part of beekeepers 
who are packing honey and selling it 
to the wholesaler, retailer and house- 
hold consumer. He sees honey on the 
grocer’s shelves priced at different 
figures, some higher than he thinks 
the price should be and often is at 
loss to understand how the selling 
price was figured. 

Nearly all packers are selling honey 
under the alternative pricing schedule 
included in Amendment 4 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 275. Amend- 
ment 5, effective June 17,1943, made 
the alternative pricing schedule com- 
pulsory for those sellers who had not 
filed -certain reports with O. P. A. 
by July 15, 19438. Few producer- 
packers had filed these reports. A 
few large packers had filed reports 
and are pricing their honey under 
formula methods. These few packers 
are able to sell honey at prices higher 
than those given in the alternative 
pricing schedule. This accounts for 
one of the reasons why some honey 
legally can be sold for higher prices. 

But let’s turn to the packer who is 
selling under the alternative pricing 
schedule. In the case of a sale to a 
wholesaler, he has a ceiling price of 


$5.04 for a case of 24 one pound jars. 
The wholesaler then figures his net 
cost by deducting all discounts ex- 
cept the discounts for prompt pay- 
ment and swell and label allowances 
and adds the amount paid for freight 
from the sellers shipping point to him. 
Let’s assume that this amounts to 1 
cent per pound additional making the 
wholesaler’s net cost $5.28 per case 
of 24 one pound jars. 

Maximum Price Regulation 
permits a wholesaler to mark-up 
honey a fixed percentage. A retailer- 
owned cooperative wholesaler marks 
honey up 11.5%; a cash and carry 
wholesaler is permitted a 14% mark- 
up; a service and delivery wholesaler 
has a 19% mark-up; and an insti- 
tutional wholesaler is allowed a 24% 
mark-up. Since most wholesalers are 
service and delivery type, the net cost 
for the case of 24 one pound jars, 
$5.28, is marked up 19% giving the 
wholesaler a ceiling price of $6.28 
This, we will assume, becomes the 
wholesaler’s selling price f. o. b. his 
shipping point. 

The retailer is permitted a fixed 
mark-up of 31% on honey’ under 
Maximum Price Regulation 422 if he 
falls within store groups 3 or 4. A 


421 








retailer is in group 3 if the stores an- 
nual gross' sales are less’ than 
$250,000 and if it is one of four or 
more stores under one ownership 
whose combined annual gross sales 
are $500,000 or more. The store is 
in group 4 if its annual gross sales 
are $250,000 or more. If the store 
falls within group 1 or 2 the retailer, 
under MPR 423, is permitted a 32% 
mark-up on honey. A group 1 store 
is an independent store with annual 
gross sales of less than $50,000. The 
store is “independent” if it is not one 
of four or more stores under one 
ownership whose combined annual 
gross sales are $500,000 or more. The 
store is in group 2 if it is an inde 
pendent store with annual gross sales 
of $50,000 or more, but than 
$250,000. 

For the purpose of our illustration 
we will take a store in group 1 or 2 
(most chain stores would be in group 
3 or 4) with a permitted mark-up of 
22%. The retailer now figures his 
net cost which is the price paid to the 
wholesaler, less all discounts except 
the discount for prompt payment plus 
all transportation charges except local 
trucking and local unloading charges. 
Again we will assume that he can add 
one cent per pound and if he paid the 
wholesaler $6.28, his net cost for the 
case is $6.52 or 27 cents for a one 
pound jar. A 32% mark-up amounts 
to 8.6 cents and he is permitted to 
add 9 cents arriving at a ceiling price 
of 36 cents for a one pound jar. 

If the packer sold direct to the re- 
tailer or grocer, his ceiling price fo 
a case of 24 one pound jars is $5.75 
f. o. b. his selling point. Again, taking 

(Please turn to page 398) 
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CEILING PRICES ON “PACKAGED HONEY” 


F. O. B. SELLER’S SHIPPING POINT 


Table calculated assuming 1c per pound freight charges, a service and delivery type wholesaler and a retailer in clas 
Prices when sold to wholesaler 


Per case 


Packer’s ceiling price 
Wholesaler’s net cost 
Wholesaler’s ceiling price 
Retailer’s net cost 
Retailer’s ceiling price 
Packer’s eeiling price 
Wholesaler’s net cost 
Wholesaler’s ceiling price 
Retailcr’s net cost 
Retailer's ceiling price 
Packer’s ceiling price 
Wholesaler’s net cost 
Wholesaler’s ceiling price 
Retailer’s net cost 
Retailer's ceiling price 
Packer's ceiling price 
Whole-aler’s net cost 
Wholesaler’s ceiling price 
Retailer’s net cost 
Retailer’s ceiling price 
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Packer's ceiling price 
Wholesaler’s net cost 
Wholesaler’s ceiling price 
Retailer's net cost 
Retailer's ceiling price 
Packer's ceiling price 
Wholesaler’s net cost____ 
W holesaier’s ceiling price 
Retailer’s net cost 
Retailer's ceiling price 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our October Crop and Market page, we asked re 
porters to answer the following questions: 
1. How is total crop compared to last year? 
2. What per cent of honey is now extracted? 
3. What per cent of honey is now sold? 
4. Is there increase in retail packaging and sale by 
beekeepers? How much? 


Total Crop Compared to Last Year 


While government reports indicate the crop may equal! 
last year, the writer is of the opinion that it will run ten 
per cent under the 1942 crop which in itself was a small 
one. 

The following sections probably will have a larger crop 
than a year ago and.in the percentages as indicated, the 
New England states, 120 per cent; Florida, 125 per cent; 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 125 per cent; Arkansas, 
150 per cent; Michigan, 125 per cent; Kansas, 125 per 
cent; western Colorado, 150 per cent; Washington, 125 
per cent; California, 125 per cent. 

Other states will perhaps be near normal as Louisiana, 
eastern Texas, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Arizona. 

In all the balance of the country apparently the crop 
is under a year ago and in many secfions it was small 
last year. The entire Southeast with the exception of 
Florida is short as are the southern sections with the 
exception of eastern Texas and Louisiana. 

The Central West which is usually the very heaviest 
producing area has had a very disappointing season al- 
though percentages have come up somewhat in some 
sections and likely Minnesota will approach last year’s 
crop which was not up to normal. 

One thing which swells the total crop for the country 
is the favorable position of California which is a heavy 
producer. However, all in all, we doubt whether the crop 
will equal last year, and we are sure that in many of the 
central sections, the quality is not as good on account of 
draggy intermittent flows. Fortunately, this year, it 
makes no difference, as anything with the name “honey” 
produced by bees will sell. 


Amount Extracted 


Ordinarily on September 10 which is the date on which 
most reporters answered, the summer crop is completely 
off and considerable of the late flows. This year, how- 
ever, conditions are far from normal, and we would esti- 
mate that not over 60 per cent of the entire year’s crop 
was off on September 1. This is due largely to the 
difficulty with help in getting the crop into the honey 
house and extracted. In many instances, it was taken off 
before any later flows, but still remains unextracted in 
the honey house. 


Amount Sold Per Cent 


Here we find quite a larger amount sold than usual, 
particularly by the smaller beekeepers who have been 
“swamped” with requests for honey. In fact, the con- 
dition was such in the Canadian provinces that Canada 
has frozen all honey and it must now be sold through the 
wholesaler and jobber. Perhaps some such action will 
have to be taken or should have been taken in this 
country, or at least a middle road to protect the large 
packers who may be put in a position where they are un- 
able to operate. The loss of our general distribution 
through large packer channels would eventually prove 
suicidal even though the remuneration just now to the 
beekeeper is considerably more by selling wholesale. 

We are sure, however, that there is not nearly the 
amount of honey sold in the bulk as usual just simply be- 
cause it is not yet off the hives. It is becoming evident, 
however, that the cooperatives are active and popular, 
and much has been contracted to them even though not 
yet prepared. 


Increase in Retail 


Here again there is no doubt whatever but that the 
beekeepers are selling at retail in larger amounts than 
in many years. We have heard of many carload pro- 
ducers who are going into retail to reap the extra profit, 
and supply dealers report nearly double the amount of 
all retail packages sold compared to average. 


This increase in retail runs all the way from 15 per 
cent to 50 per cent over a year ago with the average 
probably 25 per cent. 

There seems a tendency on the part of beekeepers to 
“strip” their colonies closer than has been the custom, 
although this has been partly made up by later and un- 
expected flows in many sections. A report just now 
comes in that the government has allocated an additional 
15 pounds of sugar per colony providing the proper stipu- 
lations can be met. This will be welcome news to many, 
particularly for the coming spring season as during the 
early spring 1943 many colonies suffered through lack 
of sustaining stores on account of difficult weather. 


All in all, there is no doubt whatever but that the 
honey crop will sell and in many cases will be completely 
disposed of before the new year breaks, with an evident 
shortage throughout the balance of the year. While some 
packers have protected themselves for minimum needs, 
it is going to be a “scramble” if they get sufficient to 
supply them for ordinary needs, and there is no doubt but 
that it will be impossible for most of them to fill even a 
great proportion of their possible orders. 





HONEY WANTED °* amazin" 


| © W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoo, Wisconsin 


WANTED U. S. No. 1 White Honey 
aud other grades in 60-lb. tins. Send samples and quotations to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
$151 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 130 imiay St., Brook 
lyn, N. Y. or 1204 W. 12th St.. Kaneas City. Mo 


Read the Bee Journal for all the 
latest news of the bee world 
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We cannot handle orders for addi- 
tional queens until June 10th. - You'll 
like our bees and queens. 


B.A. Andersen & Co. 


OPP, ALABAMA 

W A NT E D other Small Stock, Poultry 
and Birds, Let 

“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 
Standard Rabbit and Pet Journal 
Box 251 : MILTON, PA. 
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Thousands of Rabbits and 
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" THRIFTY BEES 
) Combless packages and queens for 
1944 delivery 
Write for prices and shipping dates. 
THRIFTY BEES are guaranteed to 
please. Three-banded Italians only. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. Breeders Since 1892 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 


producers every where. beekeeping field, 
Send $1.75 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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Sold Out for October 


Cannot accept more orders for 
fall delivery. THANKS FOR 
YOUR PATRONAGE. 
JOHN C. HOGG 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 
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STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Use it, when it can be obtained, to 
carry forward your Victory campaign 
for disease control. 

lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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) . m 
, Caucasian Bees 
SOLD OUT FOR 1943 


Watch this paper for 1944 announce- 
ments 


Bolling Bee Co. 


wapeencitned ALABAMA 
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KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 
DIFFERENCES IN 
HONEY PRICES 


(Continued from page 396) 
a retailer in group 1 or 2, a mark- 
up of 32% is 
MPR 423. First he figures his net 
cost which we 


permitted under 


will assume permits 
him to add one cent per pound as we 
before. His net cost is 
then $5.99 per case or 25 cents for a 


one 


have done 


pound jar. 32% mark-up per- 
mits him to add 8 cents arriving at a 
cents for a 


ceiling price of 33 one 


pound jar, instead of 26 cents per- 
mitted when the honey was sold to the 
wholesaler 

In the table we have figured the 
ceiling prices like we have done in the 
above examples in an attempt to 
illustrate what happens to the price 
of honey as it goes through various 
channels of trade. We have done this 
with the purpose of clarifying reasons 
why honey is selling at different 
prices on grocer’s shelves. We are 
not attempting to explain why the 
beekeeper-packer cannot sell one 
pound jar to the consumer for more 
than 28 cents when the same jar sold 
to the retailer may be sold to the 
consumer for 33 cents and when sold 
to the wholesaler and then to the re- 
tailer may be sold to the consumer 
for 36 cents. 


and then to the grocer. 


— oe 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY ON ITS JOB 


The War Production Board has as- 
sured America’s 30,000,000 motorists 
that sufficient vital new and_ “*re- 
conditioned parts will be made avail- 
able to keep the Nation’s essential 
cars rolling through 1944. Even the 
country’s 5,000,000 vehicles 10 years 
and older, R. L. Vaniman, Director of 
the Automotive Division of the WPB 
said, will have been provided for in 
the parts replacement program. ‘To 
evaluate properly the job done,” Mr. 
Vaniman said, “it must be realized 
that the motor industry during the 
month of June produced at the an- 
nual rate of $8,700,000,000 worth 
of war production. In May the figure 
was $8,467,200,000 and in April 
$8,064,000,000. To this already 
swollen production must be added the 
production of over $400,000,000 
worth of new parts per annum for 
America’s motor cars, on top of the 
already gigantic flow of military 
goods.” 
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Thanks, Ten Millions 


WE ARE BOOKED TO THE LIMIT 
FOR 1943. TRY US NEXT YEAR 


The VICTOR APIARIES, West Columbia, Tex. 


PUeOeeennenennecaccccceccceceees,, 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.60 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great charges. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
= SCRECERRRREORER EERE eeeREeeEEee ¢, 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

VIA MAIL, PREPAID 


YOUNG LAYING ITALIAN QUEENS 


75c Each 
Citronelle Bee Co. 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 


3, 
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PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page mosshly 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.5 


AMERICAN PIGEON pon mca 
Dept. B 


arrenton, Mo. 

















Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. E for International money order 
for 5 shillings(Australian) at aw ity > Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, NewSouth Wales, Australia 


MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 1l5c. 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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FIRST QUALITY 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


ALBERT KOEHNEN 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 


QUEENS 


Three-Band Italians for re- 
queening. 1 to 24, 75c. 25 to 
99, 70c. 100 or more 65c. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


N- FOREHAND 


Florala, Alabama 
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e THE MARKET PLACE e 








BEES AND QUEENS 


CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN Bees and 

Queens. Ready to book your order for 1944 
delivery. Prices on request. Tillery Bros., 
Greenville, Alabama. 











SELECT GOLDEN Italian Queens rest of 
season, $1.00 each. W. O. Curtis, Graham, 
N. C. 





CAUCASIAN Package Bees. Let us book 
your order 1944 spring delivery. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Alabama. 
THREE BANDED ITALIAN queens, extra 
fine honey gatherers and very gentle. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Select untested 80c each 
and any number. Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Pure 

Italian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIBS, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 
Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 





WE BUY and sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 


OOOORESUREROEOECEROROEEUEOEOHOREOEOEOOROEOEOEOOROEOEOE py 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are eight cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 
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CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail samples, 
state quantity and price. Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








FOR SALE 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE. While we use every pre- 
caution to list only reliable buyers in this 
department, we advise readers to sell honey 
for cash or C. O. D. unless they have 
thoroughly investigated the buyer as _ re- 
sponsible on open account. 








WAX WANTED—We pay freight charges, 
and remit the day wax is received, or send 
Cc. O. D. Write us for quotations for making 
your wax into foundation; all work guar- 
anteed. The Hawley Honey Company, Iola, 
Kansas. 
HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 


WANTED—Extracted honey in 60-pound 

cans. We can use either clover or light 
amber fall honey. Mail sample and state 
quantity in your first letter. Edw. Heldt, 
1004 W. Washington Street, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


WANTED TO BUY—Clover honey, extracted, 


comb, chunk, any amount. Lose Bros. 
206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, 2, Ky. 





HONEY WANTED—Buying all grades. 

Clover, light amber, basswood, raspberry; 
also southern honey, palmetto, orange, tupelo, 
gallberry. Will furnish cans and shipping 
cases if needed. J. Wolosevich, 6315 So. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


CASH FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. Bizzy Bee 
Ranch, North Abington, Massachusetts. 








HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—White or light amber extracted 

honey from 1000 Ibs. to carload. Cash 
waiting; send sample and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Michigan. 





HONEY WANTED—State kind, quality, 
amount. Ellsworth Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 


OcrosBer, 1943 





EIGHT COLONIES of bees with equipment 

for about 90 colonies. Located near Rut- 
ledge, Missouri. Write Roy A. Ryan, South 
Lansing, New York. 





FOR SALE—Because of my age I will sell 

not later than November Ist, 1100 ten 
frame colonies of clean bees with plenty of 
equipment, extractor, truck, honey house 
and good clover locations. If interested see 
H. T. Bickley, Deloit, Iowa, and write T. W. 
Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas 





FOR SALE—60 colonies of pure Italian bees 

absolutely free from disease. Fully equipped 
for extracted honey. Price reasonable. Thos. 
Broderick, Moravia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—75 colonies 10 frame metal 
cover hives with two shallow’. supers, 
$10.00 each. Plenty honey No disease 


Harold L. Nebel, High Hill, Mo 


1000 cases used 60's just emptied, good con- 
dition, at 50c. Wanted: comb and extracted 
honey. Bizzy Bee Ranch, N. Abingdon, 
Mass 


FOR SALE—Approximately 1800 colonies of 

bees, extracting equipment etc. Good 
location along Colorado River. Inquire P. O. 
Box 83, Parker, Arizona 


LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES. Dadant’s Crimp 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment from 
large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Authorized 
Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 





ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 
We render olu combs, cappings and slum- 


zum for beekeepers. Our steam wax presses 
get every available ounce of wax out of this 


material. If you are rendering your own or 
having this work done elsewhere, give us a 
chance to show you what we can do. We 


specialize on SLUMGUM from presses that are 
not operated under water. We often get from 
19 to 40 per cent wax from such material 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 











SIX HUNDRED HIVES of bees for sal 
fifteen dollar a hive J Ww Powell 
Mesilla Park, New Mexic« 


200 2-story hives, bees and equipment. Near 
Tekamah, Nebraska, if sold soon Clyde 
Cobb, Belleville, Arkansa 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Experienced man in Queen, Pack- 

age and Honey Production Steady work 
all year. Give full particulars when replying 
Al Winn, Rt. 1, Box 729A, Petaluma, Calif. 








WANTED 
WANT beekeeping location with 
Also want equipment Illir 
lowa. Addre 
Illinois 


buildings 
oi Wisconsin 
Post Office Box 454, Chicago 





SUPPLIES 
YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
Brood foundation for 16« pound; 100 


pounds $12.00 Fred Peterson, Alden, lowa. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money 


-saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered Robinson’ Wax 


Works, Mayville, N. Y. 


LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 
letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 


manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractor etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 


Paducah, Kentucky 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed The 


Hubbard Apiaries. Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan 


PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast. reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter lL.ewla- 
town, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DIFFERENT, that’s all Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers 


52 page of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month One year, $1.00; two 
year $1.50. Sample be tamp 

Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas 


GET your drawings and construction detail 

NOW for proven tried BRADSHAW DE- 
MOUNTABLE UNCAPPING PRESS. No 
more headaches, simple to build your self 
Won't rust out, last lifetime Producers re- 
port it greatest improvement in fifty years 
No heat required, will not darken honey. 
Adaptable any size outfit Send $2.00 today 
for PLANS to Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, 
Idaho. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it dificult 

to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50 
Hiotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 


SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35 cents. 3414 Western Ave. 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 


in Great Britain and the only international 


bee review in existence Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 


12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6 
The Api Club, The Way’ End Foxton 
Royston Herts England 
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BEES AND QUEENS ss: 


We are able to give prompt mailing of best young three banded 
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queens through September only. 
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80c each or $1.00 Canadian money sent to M. Pettit, Georgetown, 
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Ontario, pays all charges. Write for quantity prices. 
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Orders for hundreds of packages already booked, subject to standard 
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prices to be quoted before New Years. 
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We shipped 50% more bees in 1943 than in 1942. 
Why not book orders before all best dates are 


We refused more 
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Morley Pettit, Tifton, Georgia 
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Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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JENSEN’S QUEENS 


For your summer and fall requeening. Don’t let a single colony go 


into winter with an old or doubtful queen; to do so may mean the loss of 
the colony. Next spring may be too late, and queens might not be so 
plentiful. Conditions now are more favorable for queen rearing than 


Prices: 1-24, 80c each. 25-100, 75c each 
“MAGNOLIA STATE” STRAIN 


JENSEN’S APIARIES  : 


SS eee eee 
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Read What Others 
Are Doing 


2 Yrs. 2152 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U.S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR 
POSTAGE PER YEAR 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


The A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. $ i 75 
American Bee Journal—1 Year In U.S.A. 


101 and up 70c each. 
ITALIANS 


Macon, Miss. 
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1944? ? 


We now have all the 


*~> 
*~> 


orders 
for package bees we dare book 
for 1944 delivery. We hate to 
turn down old customers, how- 
ever we will be unable to supply 


all your needs. THANKS. 


Weaver Apiaries 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS 
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HONEY WANTED 


WHITE AND LIGHT AMBER 
Any amount. Top price paid. 


BA-BEE Brand Foods 
740 No. 
4 Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HONEY WANTED 


Top Prices Paid 


Cans furnished or exchanged. 
Money laid down when honey 
picked up. 


JOHN M. HOWELL 


Producer and Packer 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Washington, 
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Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and safe- 

guard your future market. We need the honey 

at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 

the time when selling is hard. Join now. 
For particulars write 


Illinois Honey Producers Assn. 
MT. STERLING, ILLINOIS 


HONEY WANTED 


Again we are in the market for all kind 

of honey. We offer the following 

1. Ceiling for anything that looks like hone 
and that we are reasonably sure is hone 

2. Honey will be picked up by our own t: ‘ 
within 500 miles of Kansas City. No ship 
ping cases needed for ixtic 

. Cartons and shipping cases furni 
comb honey. 

. Chunk honey supers cleaned and sterilized 
before they are returned 

5. Check mailed for rail or truck 
same day received. 

. We will deal with you fairly. 

Write—Phone Wire 


FRANK KING & SON 
5214 St. John Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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HONEY WANTED 
OMB AND EXTRACT + s 
Lmmnencs Faunt Coanpest’ Puett’s Select Italians 


Commission Merchants 

















90 Sent Gleter Ghathen, Gin, Wheat Select, Untested Italian Queens 75c Each 
Est. 1928. me gag hag National Any Quantity 
& Y 








TESTED QUEENS $1.50 EACH 
Are You 


Keeping... |THE PUETT CO.  HAHIRA, GEORGIA 









































Up? 
= + 
: American Bee Journal Classified Ads Bring Satisfactory Results 
: with the latest developments in your 
= field? Here’s a group of magazines that 
= specialize in a particular subject! You'll 
= be interested in at least one of these 
= magazines...and you have the assurance 
: that the articles are written by people 
= who know. Send in your subscriptions ’ 
= today! 
: Bee Magazines Per Year 
= American Bee Journal $1.00 
= Beekeepers Magazine 7 _ 1.00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 1.00 
4 Beekeepers Item pa 1.00 
4 Farming 
,] The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 
5 American Farm Youth -75 
) Fletcher’s Farming : .50 
‘ oat 
4 American Dairy Goat News 1.00 
\ Goat Wor!d (6 mo. $1) 2.00 
,) » stock 
‘ the Cattleman 1.00 
_ New Mexico Stockman 1.00 
—~ Dairyland News, semi-monthly__ .50 
> Dairyman’s Journal .35 
Hoofs & Horns (Rodeo, west) 1.50 a . 
National (Saddle) Horseman 5.00 for your anticipated production of 
Pacific Stockman 1.00 
American Cattle Producers__ 1.00 
Florida Cattleman ae 
Nationa! Live Stock Producer -50 
Texas live Stock Journal 1.00 
Hog Breeder (al! breeds) . 1.00 
Sheep (and Karaku!) Breeder 1.00 
The Sheenpman 1.00 
NRA Round-Up, (Rodeo) 50 
'reeons 
Americat Pigeon tournal 
utility, fancy, racing__-—- 1.50 
Vigour News taney only 1.50 
Coultry 
Northeastern Poultryman, 24 
Ea a 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry 
Paper CEE LALA 1.00 
= 6 eee Send the attached coupon today for 
Florida Poultryman —__-- ~~~ .50 . 66, 
New Hampshire Breeder, full details about our ‘‘Advance- 
quarterly, 8 yrs. - 1.00 mi ae ) h - P] 
Bantam Magazine PLS 1.00 . ~ 
ma omen Against-Crop’’ Purchasing Plan. 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies 
rard Peas ~roy gt Journal» es 100 
nerican °. i d — ’ . . 
— Am. Sm. Stock Farmer, Three generations of our firm’s principals have 
(Rabbits only) . 50 =a — —— = 
dhe: eaieaiaian been engaged in the wax business since 186/ 
- Small Commercial Animals & 
Fowls 50 
Dairy Farmers Digest —— 1.00 
Eastern Frit Gre ver - 
The Svybean Digest 1.50 
7 New Agriculture (sugar beets a 
only) 2.00 
ad American Fur Rreeder (mink, etc) 1.00 piiteanencencccnccccocseccnse ' 
c<inds : aod : - : 
a eee Digest. 268 = Please send me your folder and full de- 
yney s a P * = tails about your 
Q. 12 issues ; 1.50 n Ave. = 
Dn | — : _ ADVANCE-AGAINST-CROP 
ick All magazines are monthly unless k 22 N + = 
ship- otherwise noted; prices are for one full New Yor a Ne Ee = PURCHASING PLAN 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders z 
d for are handled promptly and acknowledged. = Name 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY : 
ilized any way convenient to you. = Address 
Sample copies at single copy prices = 
™ MAGAZINE MART me ——- 
DEPT. B. J. 
) P.O. Box 1288, Atlanta, 1, Ga. | MGPRRIET ao b to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. ; 
- THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 
o. Ri ERIS RONEN Cote 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


A question is raised by George W. Bohne, Luling, 
Louisiana, whether present high prices for honey may not 
offer a danger to future stability of the market. He fears 
that when sugar is taken from the list of rationed foods 
there may be a severe slump in demand for honey. When 
priced at three or more times the cost of sugar the 
question arises as to the effect on the consumer. 

—— 

We must not forget that for about fifty years the price 
of honey remained at about the same price of butter and, 
with rising prices for butter, the prosperity of the dairy- 
men began in spite of competition of lower priced 
margarine. Honey still sells for less than butter, even 
though the war has greatly stimulated the demand. My 
opinion is that the demand for honey depends more upon 
other factors than upon price. Once let the public be 
convinced that honey has special merit lacking in sugar 
as a food and demand will go beyond our ability to sup- 
ply. If I read the signs right much depends upon our 
salesmanship and our effort to acquaint the public with 
the merit of our product. If we are content to sell in 
competition with sugar then the thing he fears may come 
to pass. 

a OF ime 

Many inquiries have been received for seed of Wagner 
pea. Although we have tried every possible source of 
which we could hear we have not been able to find any 
seed available at the present time. Our start came from 
Germany before the outbreak of the war, but our plots 
are too small to yield much. There appears to be very 
little of this plant anywhere in this country, so the pros- 
pect of securing seed until the close of the war is very 
poor. 

Wagner pea is slow in getting established, but once well 
started it is likely to last a long time. Indications are 
that it may prove very valuable on poor land where 
alfalfa or the clovers will not succeed. 

— ae 

A western reader asks whether turnips are the source 
of honey. Reports indicate that where turnips are 
grown for seed extensively the bees get good crops of 
fine honey from them. There are few such places, how- 
ever, and not many of our readers have had the oppor- 
tunity to sample turnip honey. Turnips belong to a 
group of plants which includes cabbage, broccoli and 
mustard, all of which provide good bee pasture. 

Beekeepers are much interested in the milkweed de- 
velopment at Petoskey, Michigan, where the plant is 
utilized to provide a substitute for Kapok in the making 
of life preservers. The United States Department of 
Agriculture has set aside a fund for milkweed research 
and a large processing plant has been built. There is every 
indication that milkweed will be grown in Michigan on a 
scale to provide ample bee pasture for many large out- 
fits. Good crops have long been harvested from the wild 
plants in that area. Now that it is no longer regarded 
as a weed to be destroyed the beeman will be among 
those to benefit. 

— 

An Illinois reader asks for suggestions for planting to 
improve his bee pasture. One plant which has been suc- 
cessfully naturalized on a scale sufficient to provide sub- 
stantial improvement is catnip. This old-time favorite 
of the herb garden seems to grow almost anywhere, yet 
never becomes a serious weed pest. Catnip, (Nepeta 
cataria) blooms in mid-summer. A relative, the Persian 
catnip, (Nepeta mussini) begins flowering in early spring 
and lasts for about two months and blooms again in the 
fall. a third variety, the Siberian catnip, (Nepeta 
macrantha), overlaps both the others in its flowering 
period. Thus with the three there is a flowering period 
of about four to five months. 

By mixing the three kinds and scattering the seed 
wherever there is a vacant bit of ground it might be 
possible to provide something worthwhile for the bees 
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from April until October with a good bloom over muc! 
of that time. 
= 

A. R. Evans writes from London to tell of the short 
honeyflows in England in contrast to our longer ones. He 
says that for the whole year their efforts are directed to 
a short flow of about ten to fourteen days in the hope 
of getting fifty to sixty pounds of honey per hive. He 
has extracted 100 pounds from some colonies. It is my 
understanding that his surplus comes mostly from the 
lime tree which is similar to our basswood. Our flows from 
such trees are usually quite short also. 

cued, pein 

The 1943 season in much of our Midwest was in many 
respects similar to that common to England. Our spring 
was cool and there was little for the bees until June. 
Humidity was high and the flow was short and much 
lighter than usual. Fifty to sixty pounds per colony has 
quite generally been reported as the average yield this 
year. 

The long series of dry summers resulted in short crops 
of many farm products, but where sweet clover has been 
abundant honey crops have been heavy. Perhaps with 
the return of normal rainfall and higher humidity, we 
may find our honey yields greatly reduced. 

eth A iat 

Readers are asking where they can buy seed of the 
bird’s-foot trefoil. Seed was advertised in our classi- 
fied columns for September. This plant appears to be 
a very promising addition to pasture grasses. Where 
blue grass and white Dutch clover fail in dry weather 
the bird’s-foot trefoil remains green. It is not well 
suited to cultivation by itself but when sown in a mix- 
ture with other plants adds substantially to the amount 
of forage. New York beekeepers report considerable 
honey from it. 

a 

One of the rare reports of bees working on soy beans 
comes from J. T. Wallace, of Columbus, Kansas. He 
writes that on August 12 the bees were working freely 
on the blossoms. No pollen could be seen and they ap- 
peared to be getting nectar. The weather was hot 
and dry. 

While the soy bean is apparently nowhere dependable 
as bee pasture there are enough such reports to indicate 
that under some conditions the bees do get some honey. 

a 

My little grandaughter Janet is seventeen months old. 
Like others of her age she puts everything into her 
mouth. She was a surprised baby when she swallowed 
a bee which left its sting in the end of her tongue. There 
was only slight swelling and the discomfort passed quick- 
ly without any apparent ill effects. 

eS 

George H. Rea reports frost in July at his Pennsylvania 
home. Frost at such a time is disastrous. Reports 
generally indicate a cold and backward season over much 
of the country. We have had fire in our heating stove at 
some time during every month of the summer but no 
frost from June to September. The honey crop is light 
but the bees have continued brood rearing much later 
than last year and the hives are better supplied with 
winter stores. Here in Iowa the bees should go into 
winter with good clusters of young bees and ample hone) 
of good quality unless the beekeeper robs them _ too 
closely. 

—. pees 

October takes us back to Illinois for the winter months 
after another summer with the experimental apiary and 
the honey plant test garden at Atlantic, Iowa. The wa! 
makes it difficult to get new plants from abroad and gas 
rationing limits travel to such an extent that results 
this season have been less satisfactory than in forme 
years. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNA! 
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Years’ Experience 








We are manufacturers of beekeepers 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, FRAMES, SUPERS, etc. 


The manufacturing of one piece sec- 
tions is still one of our specialties upon 
which we pride ourselves. We use only 
the choicest SECOND GROWTH WIS- 
CONSIN basswood in the manufacture 
of our sections, and all are perfect in 
finish and workmanship. 








Due to war conditions we did not print a 
catalogue for 1943. Please use your 1942 cata- 
logue for prices or send a LIST of items you 
will need and we will gladly quote prices. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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Honey Producers 


FROM PRESENT INDICATIONS there will be a 
big demand for PACKAGE BEES next year. Al- 
ready we have had several requesting that their 
orders be booked for 1944. At this time we have 
not arranged prices but will try to have them re- 
leased by December Ist. In the meantime we will 
be glad to file your order subject to your approval 
when the price is released. 

We are working to have additional colonies and 
queen rearing equipment as well as supplies to 
handle the much increased volume of business we 
anticipate. 

Delivering your order on time and of quality 
“PACKAGE BEES” is our business. You can help 
us by giving us an early estimate of your needs 
and the date desired. You are under no obligations 
in doing this and it will be of great value in making 
arrangements for spring delivery. 


“They Satisfy” 


Do we have your name and present address? 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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Root Service 
from Chicago 


For Nineteen Forty-three 
2 


DISTRIBUTION 


is important too. A healthy future honey market 
is dependent on a wise and wide spread distribution 
of our good honéy this season. Sales should be made 
to the largest extent possible to all old-time and 
potentia! new customers. 

We offer without limitation for honey packing, 
60-lb. square tin cans and fifteen popular glass 
packages, including the new 5 lb. and 10 |b. glass 
jars. 

Write for our container price list. 

Will you let us plan now to take care of your 
need of supplies for next season. We invite your 
list showing supplies you will need. 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Delightful Bee Books | 


One of the most delightfully entertaining books 
ever written on bees is the one by Dallas Lore 


The Spirit of the Hive 


We were offered 50 brand new copies represent- 
ing the last of these books, as it is not to be re- 
published. Cloth-bound, 240 pages and a book we 
recommend as a special gift or Christmas present. 
Although this book sells regularly at $2.50 we are 
able to offer these as long as they last at only $1.00 
each postpaid. We urge you to order your copy 
today. 


3y Frank C. Pellett. Another delightfully re- 
freshing and authentic book, reduced in price. We 
offer it now while our forty remaining copies last at 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Flower and the Bee 


By John H. Lovell, that fine Maine Naturalist 
who was also a beekeeper. Fits right in as a part 
of a beekeeper’s education. Again, a delightful, 
cloth bound well illustrated book, selling at the 
exceptionally low price of $1.00 postpaid. 


SEND YOUR ORDER IN TODAY 
American Bee Journal : Hamilton, Ill. 


Ask for our list of rare second hand out-of-print 
books on bees 
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HOW MANY FRAMES 
HAVE YOU? 


The wise beekeeper is the one who plans for the 


future. Now is when you should check your needs. 
BUY NOW when goods are available. 


Good frames are always in demand. You will be 


sorting your combs and replacing damaged and broken 
frames with new ones. 


Root Quality Frames 


—are the strongest frames on the market. 
The top-bars and end-bars are inter- 
locked, making them rigid and square. 
YOU SAVE when you buy these high- 
grade quality frames, made of select 
straight grained soft pine lumber, bored 
for wires and easy to assemble. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 
while stocks are available, |,000— $60.50 


F.O. B. Medina, Ohio. 
Shipping weight 45 lbs. per 100 








One sample Standard Frame and 15 
One Sheet 3-Ply Foundation, Postpaid C 





We are in the market for beeswax. Melt up your old, badly 
formed combs. We allow 43% cents per pound in trade or pay 
41% cents per pound in case for the beeswax recovered. Freight 
paid on 100 pounds or over of completely rendered beeswax. 


Rest The A. I. Root Co. 


Dee Serres Medina, Ohio 








